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(From the New York Observer.) 
DR HUMPHREY’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCA- 
TION. 
Family Government—how should it be adminis- 
tered? 

This is one of the most important inquiries in 
the whole range of domestic education. Chil- 
dren must early be brought under absolute pa- 
rental authority, and must submit to all the 
rules and regulations of the family during the 
whole period of their minority, and even longer, 
if they choose to remain at home. The master 
of a family who, from any cause, fails to rule | 
his own house, fails in one of the essential du- | 
ties which he owes to God, and to the children | 
whom God hath given him. Want of patience, 
want of wisdom, want of what is called a facul- | 
ty, does not excuse him. ‘If any man lack wis- 
dom, let him ask it of God, who giveth unto ail | 
inen liberally, and upbraideth not.’ 

But how is the great duty to be discharged ? | 
What are the means to be used—what the | 
measures to be adopted and steadily pursued, | 
for the attainment of the end? This isa branch 
of the subject, which I have merely glanced at. | 
I have insisted, some will think too strenuously, | 
perhaps, that the thing must be done—that 
children must be governed ; but I have not yet 
told how. Perhaps | shali fail to answer the | 
question wisely, in the remarks which I am | 
about to offer. ‘They are my own thoughts,‘ 
however, and they are not put forth hastily, 
however far short I may fall of doing justice to | 
the subject. 

My first remark is, that in the government of | 
children, regard should always be had to their 
age, constitutional temperament, and such other 
diversities, as often exist in the same family. At) 
first, you cannot reason with the restive little 
creature in your arms atall. Jt is too young 
to understand any of your appeals to its con- | 
science, or its heart ; but not too young to show 
a bad temper; and therefore not too young | 
to be a subject of incipient discipline. Of 
course, it must be adapted to the infantile state | 
and capacities of the child, or it will do no good, | 
and may be positively injurious. There seems | 
to be a kind of exquisite instinct imparted both | 
to the mother and the child, for this very pur- 
pose. By this instinct, she conveys her mean- | 
ing in tones, and looks, and smiles, and frowns, | 
to her darling boy, long before it is capable of | 
understanding a single word that she utters, | 
‘ Asin water face answereth to face,’ so the | 
heart of a mother to her babe; and in this way | 
she begins to mould its temper and habits to 
her wishes, It is needless to say, that as soon 
as reason dawns, you should appeal to it in the | 
government of your children, and avail yourself | 
more and more of its aid, up to the full maturi- | 
ty of its developement. Milk for babes, and | 
strong meat for those who are old enaugh to di- 
gest it. 

It will be strange, if, in studying the physi-| 
cal temperament and mental constitution of | 
your children, you do not find some striking | 
diversities, which it will require all your wis- | 
dom to guide into safe channels, and keep under | 
proper control. One child needs a great deal | 
more curbing than another. | 


One must be man- 
aged in this way, and another in that. 








George | 
yields at once; but Stephen holds out to the | 
last. Julia is all docility and affection, while | 
Anne is as wild as a young roe, and loves dear- | 
ly to have her own way. David is cml 
tionally sedate, and early learns to govern his 
temper, and to submit cheerfully to parental 
authority; but William is all is re 
feelings are like a box of percussion caps, and 
though he may be neither sullen nor obstinate, | 
it is extremely difficult to keep him under prop- 
er subjection. Hence the necessity of discrim- | 
ination, promptitude and steadiness, on the part 
ofthe parent, Many fail here. They will not 
take the trouble to study the characters of their | 
children, and note down such differences as ex- | 
ist in almost every family; but manage them 
all very much alike, and then marvel exceed- 
ingly, that what works lke a charm upon one, 
has no effect at all upon another. 

My next remark is, that affectionate persua- 
sion, addressed to the understanding, the con- | 
science and the heart, is the grand instrument to | 
be employed in family government. A child af 
four years old is capable of being reasoned with 
to much more effect, than is generally imagined. 
To be sure, it 1s the intellect of a child, and not 
of an adult, that you have to enlighten, and as 
a matter of course, you must come down to its | 
level, both io thought and language. Were 
you to address it as you would a son of fifteen, 
your labor would all be lost; but there is a 
way to approach it—there is language which it 
can understand—there are reasons which it can 
begin to see and feel. 

The minds of our children were made to be 
instructed in regard to their duty, and to be in- 
fluencea by proper motives when clearly and 
properly presented. Our being clothed with 
patriarchal authority, does not authorize us to 
overlook this all-important susceptibility, and 
govern by mere will and force. So far from it, 
that I hold it to be duty of every parent to ex- 
plain the reasons of his requirements, as far and 
as fast as his children become capable of com- 
prehending them, ‘This. should be his invaria- 
ble rule from the early dawn of reason, up to 
its drightest youthful maturity. I know that 
where there is a large family, it requires a 
great deal of time and patience, much more 
than we know how to afford, to give a reason 
for every thing; but though it may be very in- 
convenient, at first, there will be a clear saving 
of time in the end, With few exceptions, chil- 
dren soon learn cheerfully to acquiesce in the 
better judgment of their parents, when the 
grounds of that judgment are briefly or more 
fally stated, as occasion may require. A child 
that has been sick, calls for a peculiar kind of 
food, and think it very hard to be denied. Let 
him be told the reason why it cannot be given 
him. He has set his heart upon going out ina 
demp day, to see his little play mates. His 
mother is sure it would not be safe, and let her 





aad 





go to school, or to church. Reason the matter 
with him, and in this way try to overcome bis 
reluctance, before you resort to more cogent ar- 
guments. Your son wants to go to play with 
certain other boys in the evening, and feels as 
if he could not be denied. You cannot give 
your consent, because you are perfectly satis- 
fiec, that it would not be safe, either for his 
heaith, or his morals, and you might settle the 
question with a simple and decided negative, 
But this would not be wise. He wants to 
know the reason, and how can you spend a few 


moments to better advantage, than trying to 
satisfy him ! 


to be negociating with Goethe’s heirs for the 
purchase of all these objects, and the house 
which contains them, for the purpose of forw- 
ing a national museum, which is to bear the 
name of the illustrious deceased, ‘I'he collec- 
tions are estimated at the value of 80,000 tha- 
lers, or rather more than 11,5001. 





For the Register and Observer. 


MOST OF THE FIRST CHAPTER’ OF 
RICHTER’S CELEBRATED WORK ON 
EDUCATION. RICHTER, THE GERMAN 

JEREMY TAYLOR. 
When Antipater required of the Spartans 
‘ Father,’ said a young man once, to a patri-| fifty children as hostages, they offered hima 
arch of the mountains, who is still living, (after hundred men of note ; unlike the common edu- 
being told that he must not go with half a doz- | cators, who exactly reverse the offering. The 
en idle fellows, who had come to invite him,)| Spartans thought rightly and greatly. In the 

; Father,’ why is it that you deny me those | world of children stands the whole future world 

privileges which other parents grant so readily | before us, into which, we, like Moses into the 

to their sons of my own age? ¢ David,’ said | desired land, only look, not come. It repeats to 
the father, after lifting up his head and leaning) us the renewed period, behind which we ap- 
upon the top of his hoe handle, «I have lived} pear; for the child of the finest capital is an 
much longer in the world than you have, and I | Otaheitan born, and the last child of the earth 
see dangers, which you little suspect, These | came into the world with the paradise of the 
young men arein a bad way. Such habits of | first elders, According to Bruyn, the children of 
idleness, and this going abou’ to frolics and (the Samides are physically fair, and only the | 
horse races will ruin them, You will seé, if) elders ugly. Suppose a finished and omnipo- | 
you live, that some of them will get into the| tent art of education, and a unity of the teacher 

State’s Prison by and by, and it is well if they! with himself, and with teachers, since each 

do not come to the gallows. These are my} world of children begins the world’s history 

reasons for wishing you to have nothing to do} anew, the next age, and through this, the distant 

with them.’ David was satisfied. Years rolled } future, in which we can now see and grasp 80) 

away. Those young men soon spent their pat- | little, stands in our power much fairer. For’ 

rimony and fell into dissipated habits. From) though formerly we could operate on the world | 
step to step, they went on, till the prediction of; with deeds and’ books, they find ever one | 
the patriarch was literally fuifilled. Two or already settled and hardened, and already of | 
three of them were sent to the State’s Prison, our equals, But now with education, we sow | 
and one, at least, was hanged, on a new, soft soil either poison or honey, and | 

While I strenuously insist on the duty of jas the gods to the first men, so descend we | 
giving reasons in the administration of family | (physically and spiritually giants to children) to | 
government, [ am aware there may be cases, in) the little ones, and form them great or small. It} 
which from prudential motives they should be | is moving and elevating that now before the edu- 
withheld, at least for atime. Your little son} cator, the great spirits and teachers of the 
may wish to associate with the vicious children: coming world as nurslings creep for their milk- 
of his own age, in the next honse; and while cups, that he, future suns, as wandering stars, | 
you cannot allow it, itumay not be expedient to) guides.in his leading-strings, but it is still more 
tell him why, So it is more than possible, that affecting, when he neither knows, whether he | 
when the hearts of our children are greatly set! has before him, and entangles or unfolds, a fu- | 
upon any indulgence, they will not be convinc-|ture demon of humanity, or an angel of light} 
ed by any arguments which we can use, to dis-\ and defence, nor can see before, on what fear- | 
suade them. In such cases, if our reasons are | fyl spot of futurity, the magician, who asa little 

good, the fault is in them ; and at any rate, we | child sports before him, is to stand up as a} 

are to be the judges in the last resort and not} giant. 

they. If T cannot convince my child, that the | The coming future is important; the earth- | 

gratification of his desires would be injurious, | ball is filled with gon-powder, and the earth | 

or wrong, when | am sure it would, | must in-| trembles under all political fabrics, desks, and 
terpose my authority to restrain him. This I} temples. Know you, whether the little boy | 
take to be the true ground, and the true dis- who at your side tears a flower, shall not here- | 
tinction. But if parents were universally to! after out of his Corsica island alight as a war- 
make it a fixed principle, to ‘show cuuse,’| god in a stormy part of the world, to play with | 
where it can be done, in the exercise of the au- | the storms, or destroy, to purify and to sow ? Js | 
thority with which God has clothed them, it| it then indifferent, which you are rearing, your | 
would be communicating a vast ameunt of in-| Fenelon, your Cornelia, or your Dubois? For | 
struction to their children, on a thousand prac- | although you cannot break and direct the power 
tical questions of the greatest moment, and | of genius—the decper the sea, the steeper the | 
would go very far towards securing the most | banks,—you can in the most consecrated, im- | 
prompt and cheerful obedience, portant ten years, at this first birth-door of all 

Before dismissing this topic, let me add, that! feeling, surround and bind ; the prostrate lion- 
there is great advantage in administering fam-| power, with all tender Usages of the Rood | 
ily government, by the expression of our wishes,' heart, with all bands of love whether) 
rather than by positive commands. The most} an angel or a demon form the same firm genius, | 
obedient and affection:te children are those is far less one and the same thing, than whether | 
that haye been accustomed from their cradle, to! he is taught by a learned doctor, or Charles the | 
regard every wish of their mother, as a law of | Simple. 

love, and rather to anticipate her desires, than} Although a system of education at first, must | 

to wait for any less gentle demonstration of her | regard the more intellectual beings, since these, | 

authority. Those who commonly talk low, and | however seldom they arise, yet alone rule the | 
say, ‘I hope you will not* do this,’ ‘or IT shall| world’s history, as leaders either of souls or | 
be very happy in seeing you do that,’ are the | persons or both, this becon.es nevertheless a 
most likely to rule their households well, pro-| practical instruction for the conduct of him, 
vided they contrive to make it distinctly under- | who wins the great destiny, to move in sympa- 
stood, that every wish they express has ai] the | thy with the majority of common minds which 
force of law, and must be so regarded, | form the future, or which a great spirit can ope- 

Equally important is it, that their parents | rate, if he would not find the eztensio of as 
should enlist the consciences of their children, | much weight as the intellectual intensio. And 

to secure a ready and cheerful obedience, In- | because you give to the future, as alms to a 

deed, till you reach the conscience, you have | beggar through your children,—-and in part must 

done but little to bind your child to his duty.| themselves as defenceless send into hidden 
Hle must be made not only to see reasons, but! time, whose noxious gales you do not know,—on 
to feel the force of moral obligation. ‘* You) the part of the coming world nothing is more 
must do this because it is right, and you must | important, than whether you prepare your pupil 
not do that, because it is wrong.’ Such ap-/ for the cornucopia of a harvest, or the powder- 














convince him ifshe can. He is unwilling to 


peals, when solemnly and affectionately presen- 
ted, are calculated to make a deep impression 
on the young mind, Conscience responds to 


them, and when properly enlightened, soon es- | 


tablishes her empire in the bosom of the child, 
so that he cannot be obedient without a feeling 
of self-condemnation, which will act as a more 
powerful restraint, than the most positive re- 
quirements and prohibitions. Command your 
child, and if he sees you are in earnest, he will 
probably obey you, Show him the reason of 
the command, and he will yield more cheerful- 
ly. Appeal to hs conscience, get that enlisted 
on your side, and you have a hold upon him 
which you never had before, You have gained 
an auxiliary, that will sometimes help you even 
when you are asleep yourself, and will often be 
more efficient when you are absent, than when 
you are present, 

Having once gained the conscience of your 
child, his heart will yield almost as a matter of 
course ; and this is incomparably the sweetest 
control, that a parent can ever establish in his 
family. Let him reign in the hearts of his 
children, that is, let their obedience be prompt- 
ed by filial affection, and what can he wish for 
more! This is the jaw of love, which is para- 
mount to every other law, and without which, 
family government must be essentially defec- 


tive. With it, the fireside is the dearest spot 
on earth. There 1s no constraint like that of 
love. It is the great law by which the holy 


family of heaven is sweetly governed, 


Gorrne.—A recent letter from Weimar 
says, that in the house formerly inhabited by 
Goethe, and which belonged to him, still exist, 
precisely in the same state left by him at his 
death, his bedchamber, his study, his library, 
and his rich collections of objects of natural 
history, antiquities, coins, and medals, works of 
art, &c.; which are visited by all strangers of 
distinction, and which were lately inspected in 
all their details by the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, ‘he Government of Weimar is said 


/horn of a mine, that will involve itself, and all 
else, and onthe part of the child, than whether 
you will, or will not impart to him a talisman or 
jewel, which will carry him through safe and 
| unharmed, 
| A child is holier than the present which con- 
| sists of things and adults, Through the child 
| you set, although with pains, through the short 
lever of humanity, the long in motion, whose 
| wide circuit in the height and depth of such a 
| time, you cannot easily define. But something 
else you know with certainty, this namely, the 
moral unfolding, which is education, as the in- 
‘tellectual, instruction, knows and shuns no 
time and future. In this, you give the child 
heaven, with a pole-star, which ever guides it, 
by which it will reach at last new lands. 





ABOLITION OF IMPRISON MENT FOR DEBT 
IN ENGLAND. 

The new act for the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt on mesne process came into ope- 
ration on Monday, the Ist October. The Lon- 
don Spectator gives the following brief analysis 
of the act; 

1, It abolishes arrest on mesne process, un- 
less the plaintiff, in debts ‘of £20 or upwards,’ 
can satisfy a judge of one of the superior courts 
that there is ‘probably cause for believing’ 
that the defendant is about to quit England; in 
which case he will be held to bail at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. Arrest in execution 
after judgement still remains in full force; in 
order, therefore, to prevent the intention of the 
act being defeated through ignorance, no cog- 
novit or warrant of attorney toconfess judgment 
‘ shall be of any force unless there shall be pre- 
sent some attorney of the superior courts on 
behalf of such person, expressly named by him 
and attendiug at his request, to inform him of 
the nature and effect of such warrant or cognov- 
it befure the same is executed, ‘ and to witness 
the execution.’ " 

2, Judgment creditors may get possession of 

















the whole profits of a debtor’s real estate instead 


of a moiety #8 heretofore, and copyhold lands 
ure now mad@ liberal. The sheriff may also 
take ‘ money, or bank notes, cheques, bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, bonds, specialties, 
or other secufities for money.’ A judge may 
attach ‘ stockyfunds, or annuities, or any stock 
or shares of opin any public company in Eng- 
land,’ for the payment of the judgment cred- 


itor, fi 








ninety sections relate to the 
solvent Debtor’s court, The 
for notice on this head are, 
that a detaini ditor may bring an insolvent 
debtor befora court a fier twenty-one days ; 
that the court fiigy discharge from prison debtors 
who have filed their petition, on their giving 
security to atténd the hearing ; and that the 
court may ordefan allowance to the prisoner 
(out of his estaté) for his support, and the ex- 
penses of his se#edule, 

4. If a creditor to the amount of 1001. or up- 
wards, or two créditors to the amount of 1501. 
or upwards, ‘or tlifee or more creditors’ to the 
amount of 2001. or upwards, shall file an affi- 
davit of the Debf in the Court of bankruptcy, 
and serve the delitor with a copy of the affi- 
davit and a notie@4#o pay, non-payment within 
twenty one days, @r security, to be approved of 
by the court, to pa such sum and costs as may 
be recovered in am@action, shall be an act of 
bankruptcy. 

This last claus@¥s said to have been toisted 
into the bill. Itis, ever, a great improvement. 
In other respects, the act gives the creditor 
eventually full power over all that the debtor 
possesses, but deprives him of the power of ar- 
rest before he has froved his claim, either by 
trial or the debtor’éadmission. After either of 
these processes, impfisonment will take place 
as heretofore, whe the creditor be an honest 
unfortunate ora swindler, The benefitof the 
alteration, therefore, ig zreatly on the side of the 
creditor. Ile gaing power over all the debtor’s 
property, wherever fe can find it: he loses the 
privilege of vindictiv@ arrest on his mere ipse 
dixit. The act is dogbtless astep in advance ; 
but the true principléof the law of debtor, and 
creditor is to seize the whole property of the 
debtor, but not to te his person unless as a 
punishment for fraawd, dishonesty, or gross 
negligence, : 






only points, ¢ 
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Truth in Action. —What are noble deeds, but 
noble truths realized 4—Coleridge. 


— <S 
JUSTICE IN ENGLAND. 


That our whole ye of jurisprudence, 
civil und criminal, is Yeplete witir injustice to 
the poor, is an assertion abundantly and lament- 
ably justihed by facts. The doors of our courts 
of law are virtually closed against the poor 
suitor, by the heavy costs required from him 
as the price of entrance, while those who are 
appointed to minister at her altars stand wait- 
ing for the magic ‘ fees,’ enormous in amount, 
which until they grasp they are insensible to 
his claims, however just, and to his injuries, 
however cruel. Nor are our Criminal Courts 
free from the charge of oppressing the poor. 
Do ‘ the poor and the rich meet together’ on 
one common level in the place where all dis- 
tinctions, except those which guilt and inno- 
cence create, should be odious in the estima- 


tion of those who are sworn to judge righ-| 





payment conveyed to prison—the cotinty is 
charged six shillings for her journcy to jail—is 
burdened with the expense of her maintenance 
thete § and the poor victim of this otttrage in the 
name of justice will there have abundant time 
to study the beauty of a systen which is praised 
for its wisdom and humanity by those who evi- 
dently know little of the working of what they 
so highly commend. The systeim of paying 
public officers by fees, generally extorted from 
the poor, has been often denounced as replete 
with the elements of corruption and oppression, 
Cheap justice will not be to the advantage of 
magistrates’ clerks ; Mr. Clark, the clerk to the 
Brentford bench, is said to have observed, ‘if 
justice was made too cheap, the country would 
be involved in litigation from John-o’-Groat’s to 
the South Foreland.’ .The abominations we 
have here exposed are of constant occurrence 
in the more retired paris of the country. We 
invite the attention of the provincial press to 
the subject—-the evil must be suppressed. By 
exposing the injuries it inflicts—the monstrous 
injustice which is perpetrated under the name 
of Jaw, and under the forms of justice—the 
public attention will be drawn to it, and the 
legislature aroused to its duty.—London Globe. 


dulum far beyond its proper point of rest ; and 
when he has carried it to the utmost length 
that he can, and it begins, by its own weight to 
swing back, he will probably set in, and drive 
it with the utmost fury the other way,—Presi- 
dent Edwards. 





{From the Knickerbocker for November.] 
MISANTHROPY. 

Wherefore, oh, Alceste! is your countenance, 
which Nature intended for the expression of 
benevolent feelings, overshadowed by a cloud 
of discontent ? Whence those impatient glan- 
ces, those moody frowns upun a_ brow, which 
was created serene and smooth? What is it 
that has vexed you ? 

‘All mankind. Men are monsters, whom 
one must either hate or despise, ‘Their folly, 
their vice, their wild fancies, their senseless 
distinctions, their deceit, and their wickedness, 
are no longer supportable. You may examine 
them in any puint of view, and find nothing in 
their nature worthy of regard. They may 
have been estimable when they came tn their 
primal innocence, fresly from the hands of the 
Creator. But as they soon thereafter became, 
and yet remain, you will find them not to be 
jtolerated. They boast of an understanding, 
whose dictates they never pursue, and admire 
virtue the more, the less they desire to practise 
it. So leng as affairs proceed according to 
their wishes, they are conceited and proud, at- 
land prod every success to their own wisdom 














and prudence, but the moment that any misfor- 
tune befalls them, they sink despairing to the 
earth, and lament the consequences of their fol- 
ly, as the unavoidable decrees of fate, They 
|are continually avoiding self-examination, and 
seek happiness in all manner of. ways, save 
only that in which it is to be found. They pay 
no respect to truth. The most abominable er- 
|ror, clothed in agreeable mask, pleases them 
more than truth, which is most beautiful when 
unadorned. They mutiny against the commands 
of the Most High, in whom they place no faith, 








teously, as they are abominable in the eye of; until his thunders remind them of his power, or 


Him in whose name they are sworn to ad- 
ininister justice with impartiality, and to tem- 
per judgment with mercy? We recently saw 
the report of a case of a poor woman, named 
Kyme, who was convicted at the Lincoln petty 
sessions of a trifling assault upon a neighbor, 
in a squabble about one of her chileren. The 
magistrate inflicted a fine of 1s.,—sufficiently 
indicative of their opinion as to the venial cha- 
racter of the offence. Any one unversed in 
the mysteries of * petty sessions’ would con- 
clude that the offender appeased stern justice 
by the payment of the shilling fine, and, hav- 
ing made due obeisance to the bench, was dis- 
charged, Alas! for their simplicity! At* petty 
sessions’ there is ‘a power behind the throne 
greater than the throne itself!’ The magistrate’s 
clerk interposes his claim—justice is satisfied 
with a shilling from the poor delinquent sum- 
moned to her bar; but the harpy of law claims 
ten shillings and sixpence in the shape of costs: 
failing to pay which, the poor wretched wo- 
man was dragged from her family—four chil- 
dren left at her miserable home, deprived of a 
mother’s care, and the fifth, an infant sucking 
at her breast, was conveyed with her to the 
orison!—A late paper contained two more spe- 
ciinens of this petty sessions’ practice. A 
mere child—under nine years of age, his father 
a poor laborer—was brought on the previous 
Saturday before the magistrates at Brentford, 
charged with stealing from an open field five 
potatoes, value one penny ; the charge was pro- 
ved, and the magistrates (the Rev. Dr. Walm- 
sley and Mr. Armstrong) inflicted a fine of ten 
shillings on the defendant—‘ more’—-as one of 
the convicting magistrates very sapiently and 
with no less humane consideration remarked— 
‘more fur the punishment of the boy’s father 
for neglecting the education of his child, than 
as a punishment to the prisoner!’ When the 
condition of the poor father, that of o laborer, 
is taken into account, and the little time and 
opportunity such a man could have to attend to 
the ‘education’ of his family—his anxieties 
being necessarily engrossed in laboring for 
bread—such a fine was indeed ‘ punishment’ 
—not for his fault, but for his misfortune. But 
here the magistrate’s clerk again appears, and 
claims ten shillings costs! In default of pay- 
ment, the child was conveyed to prison, to be 
duly trained, by the associations he would 
there form, to fly at higher game than potatoes 
—the country is charged seven shillings as the 
constable’s fee for conveying him thither, and 
is also burdened with the expense of his main- 
tenance there. Another case occurred before 
the same bench on the same day. A female 
was fined one shilling for a trifling assault; the 
costs were duly calculated and claimed by the 
clerk—eight shillings and sixpence was the 


until, at the approach of death, they are driven, 
as if by fairies armed with whip of serpents, 
from a consciousness of their evil deeds to his 
|judgment seat. They are perpetually making 
| laws, and examining in search of that which is 
just; they make laws that are to restrain their 
vices, and those vices are their only rule of ac- 
tion. Many do not fear to become villains in 
the face of heaven and earth, and the remain- 
der, who are not yet lost to all shame, have in- 
vented a false virtue, in order to conceal their 
degradation, and preferred it to that true virtue, 
of which they have neither knowledge nor 
comprehension, ‘I'he wretches! Religion it- 
self, which promises them an eternity of bliss, 
if they will only do that which they would be 
compelled by necessity to do, were there no 
heaven, even religion has not been able to in- 
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converse with trees like lovers in romances, is 
agreeable for but a very short period. But al- 
low me at least to inquire of you what may have 
been the cause of this bitterness toward all 
mankind? Acknowledge candidly that you 
have been slandered by some villain, by some 
person to whom every one denies understanding 
and honesty, and who has notwithstanding found 
those who would place confiderice in him. It 
is that has touched you so closely! It is in- 

deed an evil action, but it is one that should 

} Hol have been able to excite so violent a storm 

of passion in the breast of a wise man; for you 

will readily admit that it is very unjust to vent 

that anger upon all, which has only been de- 

i served by one. 

Yes, you reply; if I did not know that the 
\remainder are quite as wicked as this one! 
W hat is there to object to the truth of the pic- 
jture IT have drawn? Perhaps very much. But 
} now answer me this question: are there no vir- 
}tuous men in this world? Yes, you reply, but 
| there are so few of them that they cannot be 
Pines with the number of the vicious. Yon 
judge very hastily. A singie virtuous man out- 
weighs a hell of the wicked. But wherefore 
do you make the number of the virtuous so 
small? Do you not know some yourself? 
And are those that you do not know, so much 
ithe fewer? How if their number should be 

much greater in the records of heaven? And 
should not a single virtuous man give a well 
j regulated mind so much pleasure, that the sight 
{of a thousand vicious ones would not lessen it ? 
"Let me speak frankly, Alceste ; you love ean- 
(dor toward you. Has not a fit of passion, 
: which may have a less noble origin than you 

appear to think, clouded your mental vision ? 
You surely know the nature of the passions, 
: They exaggerate, they give circumstances that 
| form which best suits their purposes; they are 
,the most ancient and most ski!ful sophists. 
Heated by a religious frenzy, the follower of 
) Mahomet sees in the sanguinary conflict a hea- 
‘ven of black-eyed beauties ; overcome by fear, 
| the coward sees and hears naught but spectres 
‘around him; governed by passion, you see 
naught but mean folly and vice, naught but dis- 
j order reigning throughout the world. Has the 
| world appeared to you at all times thus hateful ? 
You blush. But yesterday, as you seturned 
‘from the beautiful Delia, every thing appeared 
agreeable to you; every thing around you 
' breathed of heaven; you dreamed of nothing 
| but innocence and tenderness. The world is 
,equally blameless, whether you view it in a 
better or worse light than it deserves, View 
fit as it is, and accustom yourself to consider it 
-with the eyes of a Christian, an? it will again 
| bloom before you with the beauty of an Eden. 
{This is more than mere wordly wisdom can 
| compass: that may render us patient, but it is 
piety alone that can make us contented. Do 
you imagine that the Creator would suffer this 
) world to exist for another moment, if he, did not 
find therein an excellence agreeable to his sight, 
a goodness that overbalances its evil? Do 
you believe that the Son of God descended in 
vain, to collect for himself an uureal congrega- 
tion of the pious, and sacrificed his life, that 
thereby the ancient claim of Heaven to the 
earth might remain valid? Shame upon your 
unreflecting indignation, which slanders the 
divinity, when it only thought to censure man- 
} kind! * And how does this bitterness toward 
‘ your fellow creatures, agree with the benevo- 
‘lence which you should yourself manifest, since 
| you condemn so severely the want of it in oth- 
,ers? | do not ask you to be a friend to man- 
kind, as Jong as you shall find them deserving 
of your hate. But as inhabitant of the earth, 
you are not permitted to do even an inscct in- 
justice. If then you cannot preve your charges 
upon each and every individual, and it should 
be found that man is possessed of virtues that 
far outweigh his vices, then you will be, accord- 
ing to the judgment of your own heart, an ex- 
ceedingly unrighteous being, and no one will 
less willingly than yourself, after such convic- 
tion, continue to thunder forth censures, thus 
unmercifully, upon the failings of your brethren. 
Allow me for a m>ment to represent your con. 
science, and to direct your attention to your- 
self. Examine your past life, and tell me then 
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whether you can deny your relationship to man- 
kind? How much folly will this self-examina- 
tion disclose in your own bosom! Perhaps 
you will find that mankind would really only 
deserve to be despised, in case each one, in the 
proportion to the capacity and qualifications 
which have been granted to him for his improve- 
ment, were to have as many faults as yourself. 
I see bow ashamed this consideration makes 
you. I will not press you farther with my ar- 
guments, But I hope you will reflect deeply 
upon the precept of the Divine founder of Chris- 
tianity, when, with a profound insight into hu- 
man nature, he strenuously exhorted his disci- 
ples to humility. Humility, or self-knowledge, 
is the best antidote against a mjsanthropy such 
as yours, which, it is true, arises from an incli- 
nation toward virtue, but 1s swollen by pride 
into a passion that slanders mankind, and is a 
species of rebellion against Providence. 
X. Y. Z. 


duce them to become wise. What a confusion, 
what a turmoil of moral discord, exists through- 
out the human race! Whata glorious creature 
would man be, if he were only that which he 
should be! The angel of the earth! But 
what is he now, when it were injustice to the 
beasts of the field to compare them with him! 
Now that he is changed from a wise, beneficent, 
tender being, to a cruel, proud, unjust monster ; 
whom nature does not acknowledge as her off- 
spring, and would gladly spurn into chaos, where 
alone his equal can possibly be found.’ 

‘Enough, enough, Alceste; you might in 
this point of view, and in this strain, slander 
mankind from the rising of the sun to its set- 
ting. But what inference do you draw from 
all this ?? ¢ What other, than that it is torture 
to an upright mind, to live among such abomi- 
nations, and either, silent as a statue that is not 
shaded, look calmly upon their shameful actions, 
or be obliged, if one opens his lips, to point out 
at each turn, their stupid pride, their sophistical 
knowledge, and their revengeful malice. Can 
any one, possessed of understanding and hones- 
ty, remain indifferent? No! Iam not willing 
that a fruitless anger shall devour me. J will 
go forth into a desert, into an impassable wil- 
derness, where the free turf has never withered 
beneath the footsteps of this venomous creature. 
Lions and tigers may have their dens“ around 
me ; serpents and dragons may hiss in my ears ; 
but. freed from the sight of man, I can imagine 
myself in a paradise,’ 

‘And this then is your determination? In 
this manner you are about to better your con- 
dition.” By your own wisdom to correct the 
faults of that Providence which has placed you 
among men? Without doubt you will far ex- 
cel the miracles of Orpheus, and by the magic- 
al power of your philosophy, qualify wild beasts 
to become your companions! Believe me, 
when you have no one to whom you can dis- 
close your medifations, no one will love or ap- 





TO YOUNG CLERGY MEN. 
BY DR, SPRING, 


‘ In the whole course of your ministrationsg, 
therefore, let your mind be directed toward 
that department of labor to which it must 
always be mainly applied. Aim early, aim 
constantly to furnish yourself to becomg a 
preacher. Every thing you do, or leave un- 
done, should bave an influence on your useful- 
ness as a preacher, Instruction from the pul- 
pit is to be your great business. It isa part 
ofa minister’s duty, which holds the first place, 
and which may never be yielded te any other. 
No other contributes so much to his usefulness. 
Other duties he has,—He must visit the sick 
and the dying. He must bind up the broken- 
hearted in the house of mourning. He must 
lift the consolatory and warning voice in the 
land of silence and amid the memorials of the 
dead. He must be watchful, too, how he neg- 
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cheerful and benignant influence the piety of 
the gospel elevates and purifies, and which 
wind their way into the kindest sympathies of 
those he serves. But after-all, he must re- 
meinber that his great business is to prepare | 
fer the public service ef the house of God, In 
no other ought he to be, and for no other does 
he need to be, so well furnished. Nothing 
may interfere with his Guty of preparing for 
the Subbath. Next to actual immorality and 
the want of personal religion, there is no such 
defect in a minister’s character as deficiency in | 
his public instructions. I look upon the minis. | 
ter who neglects the wants of the whole body of | 
tis people,froma false regard to the wants of a | 
single family, or a single individual, as criminal- , 
ly unfaithfal to his high and holy trust. Judge | 
ye whether it is the more profitable to discourse ‘ 
instractively, appropriately, tenderly, with a} 
single family, of to discou se instuctively, 
appropriately, tenderly, with the assembled; 








tribes of God’s Israel ? [I would not have: 
you depreciate pastoral visitation. God for | 
bid! But I would have you appreciate the | 


paramount duties of the Sinctuary, A min- | 
ister should never leave the place of study 

and prayer, except for the performance of duties 

which do not interfere with his preparations | 
for the pulpit. { have known men who devo- | 
ted five days in the week to pastoral visitation, 

and satisfied their consciences with a single day’s 

preparation forthe Sabbath. And have heard 

their congregations exclaim, Wy leanness ! My 

leanness ! Wo unto me! And I have seen their 
once verdant and prolific field of labor becom- 

ing like the heath in the desert. 


GOOD BREEDING. 
The following anecdote is related by Mr 
Walker in his amusing and instructive publica. | 
tion, * The Original,’ as affording a fine instance | 
of the value of good breeding or politeness, ev- | 
en in circumstances where it could not be ex- , 
pected to produce any personal advantage. 
‘An Englishman making the grand tour to 
wards the middle of the last century, when tra- | 
vellers were more objects of attention than at} 
present, on arriving at Turin sauntered out to} 
see the place.—IIe happened to meet a regi 
ment of infantry returning from parade, and ta- 
king a position to see it pass, a young captain, . 
evidently desirous to make a display before the | 
stranger, in crossing one of the numerous wa. 
tercourses with which the city is intersected, | 
missed his footing, and in trying to save him- { 
self lost his hat. ‘The exhibition was truly un- 
fortunate—the spectators laughed, and looked 
at the Englishman, expecting him to laugh too. 
On the contrary, he not only retained his com- 
posure, but promptly advanced to where the hat 
had rolled, and taking it up, presented it with} 
an air of unaffected kindness to its confused 
owner, The officer received it with a blush of 
surprise ond gratitude, and hurried to rejoin his 
company. There was & murmur of applause, 
and the stranger passed on. 
Though the scere of a moment, and without 
a word spoken, it touched every heart—not 
with admiration for a mere display of politeness, 
but with a warmer feeling for a proof of that 
true charity ‘which never faileth.’ On the 
"  * * **= saptain, who was 

1 glowing terins 
colonel. The | 

.to the geners! 

thman returned 
to his hotel, an aid-de-cumwp waited to request 
his company to dinner at bead quarters. In the 
evening he was carried to court—at that time, 
as Lord Chesterfield tel!s us, the most brilliant 
court in Europe, and was received with partic- 
ular attention. —Of course during his stay at 
Turin he was invited every where ; and on his 
departure he was Joaded with letters of intro- 
duction to the different States of Italy. Thus 
a private gentleman of moderate means by a 
graceful impulse of Christian feeling, was ena- | 
bled to travel through a foreign country, then , 
of the highest interest for its society as well as | 
for the charms it still possesses, with more real { 
distinction and advantages than can be derived | 
from the mere circumstances of birth and for- | 
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tune, even the most splendid. 
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THE IRISH TITHE BILL. 

The prospect of affairs in Ireland present noi 
the happiest appearance at this moment, The 
Irish Tithe Bill, removing only a portion of that 
unjust impost, tends to continue the evil by en- 
deavoring to shift the odium from the Parson 
to the Landlord, and seems to give universal 
dissatisfaction. Numerous and largely attend- 
ed meetings have been held through the entire 
country, expressive of a people’s determination 
of being satisfied with nothing less than the to- 
tal abolition of that ‘ blood-stnined impost.’ 
Many of the Protestant landlords have given 
notice to their Catholic tenants that it Is not 
their intention to increase their rent to defray 
the tithes: whilst some of the Harpies of the 
Law Chorch are still seizing on the widow’s 
pig and the orphan’s blanket for arrears. It is 
not easy to say where this fearful system may 
end: some are suggesting strong measures, ' 
anid would hope to gain justice by abstaining 
from the consumption of all exciseable articles. 
O’Conne!l, with little confidence, to the power 
at least, even of the present ministry todo good 
for Ireland, has given notice for the formatior 
of a new body, called the Precursor Associa 
tion, through which he hopes by uniting all the 
friends of Ireland, Repealers, Anti-Repealers 
Radicals and U'tras, to convince the govern- 
nent that it is impossible longer to be without 
a notion’s rights; be says be will make this one 
trial more, and that, if unsuccessful, he will im- 
mediately demand Repeal of the Union, Meet 
ings have been held throughout the country, and 
numerous members enrolled in the new Associ- 


There appears but little doubt of suc- 
p 


ation. 


cess if the pe rsevering and prudent system Of | 


th 
O'Connell be adopted, Having already achiev- 
ed so much for his country by the agency ot 
moral power, he will hy the same wise means 
obtain once more a bloodless victory.’ 
CHRISTIANITY IN SYRIA. 

On Monday evening last, at half past 7 
o’clock, a public meeting was held at the Music 
Hall, for the purpose of hearing tha-.gommuni- 
cation of Assaad Yacoob Kayat, respecting the 
present condition of Syria and the Hely Land 
jn respect to religion and education. "The 
room was crowded to snffocation, and many 


hundreds of persons desirous of obtaining ad-} 


anittance were compelled to retire ungratified. 
The chair, was occupied by Adam Hoegson, 
Esq., who detailed the objects of the meeting, 
and heastily recommended them to the consid. 
eration of the Christian public, Assaad Yaccgb 
Kayat followed in a speech of. great length. 
He spoke in excellent English. His style was 
energetic, frequently eloquent. He was dress. 
ed in the full and flowing costume of his natton. 
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After dwelling on the great kindness he had ex- 
perienced since he came to England, and in- 
forming the auditors that this was his second 
visit, his first having been made as an attache 
to an embassy of Persian princes, he proceeded 
to a full exposition of the objects of his mission, 
He pointed out what was conceived to be the 
degraded condition of the East from want of 
education, and the claims which as Christian 
dwellers in the primitive seat of Christianity, 
they have upon the sympathies and benevolence 
of this and every other country. He stated his 
object to be to educate a number of the Syrian 
youths as public instructors and missionaries to 
the Bedouins, and in fact the Mahomedans and 
idolators of the surrounding districts, He 
wished to build schools, and to spread instruc- 
tion, scientific and religious, as extensively as 
possible. He has already been successful in 
getting funds, and his appeal to the Assembly 
for the means of prosecuting his designs was 
lengthy and forcible-—ZLondon Paper. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—I have been wishing for a very 
long time to see Pierpont’s Odes and other 
Poetical Pieces in a volume by themselves, | 
am confident that this feeling will meet with 
a hearty response from every quarier of our 
country. Perhaps this communication is pre- 
mature, I hope it 1s not impertinent or intru- 
sive. I would simply express my sense of the 
beauty and majesty of Mr Pierpont’s poetry, 
wlich, | am sure, with its stirring strains, its 
trumpet tones, has awakened to holy ecstasy 
thousands of hearts. Where shall we find any- 
thing of the kind more grand and soul-stirring 
than his occasional Odes and Hymns? How 
they haunt the memory—for instance, the ode 
at the two hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Boston, beginning 

‘ Break forth in songs, ye trees! 

As through your tops the breeze 

Sweeps from the sea!’ 

or the ode at the commemoration of the Battle 
of Lexington 

*‘ Long in a nameless grave, 

Bones of the true and brave ! 

Have ye reposed.’ ; 

It is needless to refer to the Ode at the Burial 
of Spurzheim, the Sunday Night on ship board, 
‘Behind the Isles of Greece,’ and numerous oth- 
ers pieces which come back upon the heart 
‘like recollected music.’ [t is hard to say 
which is more thrilling in these pieces, the 
beauty and holy grandeur of the sentiment, or 
the majesty of the movement and the richness 
of the melody, Nothing but the simple great- 
ness and touching beauty of the thought saves 
us from sacrificing the sense to the sound, It 
must be poetry of a high order which can make 
such a result impossible, 

These remarks will not be regarded as mere 
compliment. One who after reading such poe- 
try, could take up his pen to puff its author, 
must have a small soul. May we not hope ere 
long to see those scattered pieces of Mr Pier- 
point’s, which have so long been doing honor to 
him and his country, and delighting our hearts, 
collected in a volume that shall add to the ob- 
ligations under which we lie to him, and make 
us still more proud of our literature ? 

A Voice, 


LETTER FROM EX-PRESIDENT ADAMS. 


Tie following admirable letter from one of 
the most eminent men, living or dead, to a highly 
useful and respectable Literary Society in Bal- 
timore, will be read with no ordinary interest, 
not only by the student, but by all classes of 
people: —Balt, Pat. 


Messrs. Lewis Aupous, H. D. McCutrocn, 
and C. L. L. Leary, a Commiitee of the | 
Franklin Association of Baltimore. 

Wasuinetron, 22d June, 1838. 

Gentlemen :—I have no words to express iny 
gratitude for the kind feelings and more than 
friendly estimate of my character contained in 
your letter of the 9th inst., and atn not less ata 
loss for language to utter the humiliation of a 
deep conviction how little your panegyric has 
been deserved. 

Were it even so fur deserved that I could 
feel myself qualified to give you the advice 
which you desire, it would afford me the most 
heartfelt pleasure to give it, but situated in life 
as you represent yourselves to be, I could 
scarcely name any list of books, or of authors 
which I could recommend as equally worthy of 
attention to youall. The first, and almost the 
only book deserving such universal recommenda- 
tion, 1s THE BisLeE—and in recommending that, 
| fear that some of you will think I am perform- 
ing a superfluous, and others a very unneces- 
sary office—yet such is my deliberate opinion. 
The Bible is the book of all others to be read at 
all ages and in all] conditions of human life ;— 
not to be read once or twice or thrice through, 
and then to be Jaid aside; but to be read in 
small portions of one or two chapters, every 
day, and never to be intermitted, unless by some 
overruling necessity. 

This attentive and repeated reading of the 
Bible, in small portions every day, leads the 
mind to habitual meditation upon subjects of the 
highest interest to the welfare of the individual 
in this world, as well as to prepare him for that 
hereafter to which we are all destined. It fur- 
nishes rules for our conduct towards others 
in our social relations, In the com- 
mandments delivered from Sinai, in the inimi- 
table sublimity of the Psalms and of the proph- 
ets, in the profound and concentrated observa- 
tions upon human life and manners embodied 
in the Proverbs of Solomon, in the philosophi- 
cal allegory so beautifully set forth in the nar: 
rative of facts, whether real or imaginary, of the 
Book of Job, an active mind cannot peruse a} 
single chapter and lay the book aside to think, 
and take it up again tomorrow without finding 
in it advice for our own conduct, which we may 
turn to useful account in the progress of our 
daily pilgrimage upon Lartha-and when we pass 
from the old Testament to the new, we mect at 
once a system of universal morality founded 
upon one precept of universal application, point- 
ing us to peace and good will towards the whole 
race of man for this life, and to peace with 
God, and an ever blessed hereafter. 

My friends, if all or any of you have spiritu- 
al pastors to guide you in the paths of salvation, 
do not imagine that [ am encroaching upon the 
field of their appropriate services ;—I speak as 
a mar of the world, to men of the world, and I 
say to you Search the Scriptures! If ever you 
tire of them in seeking for a rule of faith and a 
standard of morals, search them as records of 
History. General and compendious history is 


which you should all resort with steady and 
persevering pursuit, The Bible contains the 


world; and in storing your minds with the facts | 
of this history, you will immediately perceive 
the need of assistance from Geography and 
Chronology. These assistances you may find 
in many of the Bibles published with commen- 
taries, and you can have no diffienlty in pro- 
curing them. Acquaint yourselves with the 








nology and of Geography, ancient and modern, 
and these will open to you an inexhaustible 
fountain of knowledge, respecting the globe 
Which you inhabit, and respecting the race off | 
man, its inhabitant, to which you yourselves: | 
belong. You may pursue these inquiries just. 
so far as your time and inclination will permit. 
Give one hour of mental application (for you 
must not read without thinking, or you will read. 
to little purpose,—give an hour of joint reading: | 
and thought to the chronology, and one to the 
geography of the Bible, and ifit introduces you | 
to too hard a study, stop there, Even for those 
two hours, you will ever after read the Bible, 





intelligence-—more satisfaction, But, if these: 


two hours excite your curiosity, and tempt you 


lead you far deeper than gow will otherw ise 
ever penetrate into the knowledge of the bonk, 
but it will spread floods of light upon eve ry 
step you shall ever afterwards take in acquiring 
the knowledge of profane history, and upon the 


the name of every nation ito which the cb.tl- 
dreu of Adam have been divided. 

There are many other subsidiary studies, 
which you may devote more or less of time, for 
the express purpose of making your Bible rea d- 
ing more intelligible to yourselves.—It is « 


est, nor the most learned apd intelligent mij nd 
can read without improvement. 


Entertaining Knowledge—the Family Libra ry, | 
the Monthly and Quarterly Reviews and Maga- | 
zines, which are in a continual succession of 
publication in this country, as wel] as in Eng- ; 
land, will furnish you with a constant supply of 
profitable reading ; for the selection of which, 
time, inclination and opportunity will be your: 
wisest counsellors. As citizens of a free coun- | 
try, taking an interest in its public concerns, I | 
am sure | need not remind you, how strong | 
your impulse should be to seek an intimate 
knowledge of the history of America, from the 
voyage of Columbus, and even of his supposed ! 
predecessors, Prince Madloc of Wales and the | 
North men, down to the Olympiads of Andrew | 
Jackson and Martin Van Buren.—The Ameri- 
can Ifemisphere—the Continent of North 
America-—the United States of America before | 
and since the acquisition of Louisiana, and 
every separate State of this union, isa series of | 
historical problems of which you should system- , 
atically seek the solution. Kead the Consti- 
tution of the United States—the Commentary } 
of the Federalist--the €onstitution and History | 
of your own State--biographies, beginning with } 
Langhorn’s Plutarch, and thence proceeding to 
the history of John Smith; to the American } 
biographies:of Belknapend. Sparks; to Wash- 
ington Irving’s Life of Columbus; and to the 
Articles of Penn, and Calvert, and Locke, and 
Oglethorpe, which wil! lead you on to others in 
the Encyclopedia Americana or Conversations 
Lexicon, Then the jsashionable Novels and 
Poetry of the present times: Scott, Byron, 
Moore, Rogers, Coleridge, Southey, Words- 
worth, two Montgomerys, Cooper, Paulding, 
Willis, Mrs. Hemans and Lady Blessington, 
Mrs. Sigourney and Miss Gould, and worth 
them all, Miss Edgeworth—and lastly, the Re- 
ports of vour Countrymen, travellers in foreign 
lands--Dr. Dwight, Dr. Sprague, Mr. Bigelow, 
Lieutenant Slidell, and Dr. Fisk; with many 
others whose names do not at this moment oc- 
curtome..... ... Butl have given you 
more than enough, and after all, hardly know . 
whether the catalogue will meet your enquiries, | 
or satisfy your expectations. After all I must, 
conclude with the advice of the serving man to | 
the young Student of { 
in Shakspeare . 
affect-’ 

And I remain your friend and fellow student 
for life. J. Q. ADAMS. 


- 
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‘Study, what you most” 


i 
Mirabeau’s father, in conversation with a re- | 
lation, said in the hearing of his son, then eight 
years of age, that ‘God could make any thing.’ j 
The future orator and revolutionary leader, ; 
quickly replied, ‘Father, could God make a stick 
with but one end?’ His father gave him a 
lashing and shut him up in a cold dark room, 
When the boy grew up he was an infidel. 


i 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor.--The following letter was sent 
to me on the 6th of September last, but it was 
mislaid by the person, to whose hand it was en- 
trusted, so that I did not receive it until yester 
day. It was the wish of the venerable author, 
that it should be communicated by me to the 
Peace Convention, which assembled in Bosion 
on the 18th of September. As I was not ena- 
bled to make that use of the article, permit me 
to give it to the public, through the columns of 
the Register. 

Your Friend, 

Nov. 25th, 1838. 


8. J. M. 


TO REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Sir,—!I observe by the public advertisements, 
that the friends of Peace are invited to meet in 
Convention on the 13th of September, to devise 
measures for carrying into effect the hamane 
and laudable designs of the Peace Society. At 
the proposed mecting, undoubtedly many things 
will be said to prove in the abstract the iniqui- 
ty and horrors of war, and to describe the bless- 
ings of peace: but I fear that harangues will 
avail but little, while our government and peo- 
ple continue to insist strenuously upon their 
views of disputed rights, in opposition to the 
equally strong convictions of foreign nations. |, 

The subject to which I now particularly al- 
Jude, is the unsettled question of our Eastern } 
boundary. Here is a fair field for the influence ; 
of the Peace Society, and if by any measures 
of theirs, they can persuade the high contracting 
parties to an amicable adjustment, they will de- 
serve the thanks of our own coantry, and set a 
valuable example to the whole civilized world. 

The President of the United States informed 
Congress at the late Session, that for more than 
half a century the subject of our Eastern boun- 
dary has been under investigation, ¢ but we are 











only authentic introduction to the history of the 
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book which neither the most ignorant and we.ak- | 
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to devote part of an hour every day for a year | 
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There are other books of great worth and of | 
easy acquisition, which 1 suppose will be acce's- ; 
sible to you all. The libraries of Useful and’ of ! 
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were at the time of signing the treaty of Peace ) 


in 1783.’ 


The following is a brief history of this long 
disputed question, The Commissioners for 
agreeing on the terms of the treaty of peace, 
after the revolutionary war, had before them 
Mitchel’s map of the British and French domin- 


Chronology and Geography of the Bible—that) jong in America: the interior of the country 
will lead you to a general knowledge of Chro-} between the Atlantic and the St, Lawrence 


had never been explored, and it was agreed 
that the boundary of the U. S. should be the 
Highlands which separated the head waters of 
the rivers which flowed to the Atlantic on one 
side, and to the St. Lawrence on the other, 
presuming that these heights would be found 
ebout midway. As the country became more 
Icnown, it was found that no very distinct range 
of mountains existed, that could be determined 
on as the Highlands, named in the treaty; ac- 
cordingly the British government insisted that 
the first range of hills, being about midway ot 
the whole territory, should be the boundary ; 
while the American government, but more par- 
ticularly Massachusetts and Maine, insisted 
equally strenuously that the only hills deserving 
the name of Highlands were within about 20 
miles of the St. Lawrence, making a difference 
between the two locations of six millions of 
acres. As settlers have generally advanced 
into the territory, collisions have taken place, 
justice has been claimed by both nations for 
some acts of violence which have been com- 
mitted. 


During the pendency of the treaty of Ghert 
in 1814, the questica of boundary was discussed, 
and the British Commissioners proposed to make 
such an alteration of the line as might secure a 
direct communication between Quebec and Hal. 
lifax. To which the American Commissioners 
replied, that they had no authority to cede any 
part of the State of Massachusetts, even for 
what the British government might consider 
a fair equivalent: but the treaty provided that 
Cemmissioners should be appointed to run and 
establish the boundary line ; it was also provi- 
ded by the same treaty, that in case of disagree- 
ment, the whole subject should be referred for 
decision to some friendly foreign power, Un- 
der this treaty Commissioners were appointed. 
After five years of examination they came to 
different results, and the whole subject was re- 
ferred to the King of the Netherlands by the 
Convention of 1827. His majesty, after exam- 
ining the subject, submitted his decision or 
award in 1831, but the award was rejected by 
both of the high contracting parties, on the 
ground ‘that the Arbiter did not decide the 
question submitted.’ He confesses that he 
cannot decide upon the question of the High- 
lands and the North West angle of Nova Scotia, 
eand proposes an intermediate line, along the 
hed of the River St Johns, By this line, he 
‘would assign to Maine five sevenths of the dis- 
puted territory, giving to England only two se- 
wenths, Now why in the name of common 
sonse, was not this award agreed to? the Jeav- 
ing the question to an arbiter showed that the 
matter in dispute was doubtful, and yet we ex- 
pected that he would give us the whole of our 
claim! Mr Tazewell, one of the ablest states- 
men of Virginia, in his report to the Senate, re- 
‘commended the consent to this award, vut his 
‘report was negatived by 4 vote of 35 to 8, chief- 
‘ly because the arbiter could not find the High- 
lands, and because forsooth, we would not cede 
‘any portion of a sovereign State: as if that 
rcould be called a portion of the State, which 
was the very subject of dispute, and the ques- 
‘tion unsettled whether it belonged to England 
“or the United States. 


England was at first willing to accept the 
award of the King of the Netherlands, but find- 
ang that the situation of the Highlands became 
more and more obscure, assumed a higher tone 
mand demanded that the disput*d territory should 
‘be divided equally. Thus the sunject of the 
‘boundary had been under discussion of the Com- 
missioners appointed by authority of the treaty 
“of Ghent for five years, and argued at the Court 
“of the King of the Netherlands for nearly three 
years more, by Albert Gallatin, one of the 
aiblest diplomatists of the age, in connexion with 
Wm. P. Preble, who brought to the discussion 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, derived 
froin actual observation, with untiring patience 
and ability to explain and substantiate our 
claims; and yet the King of the Netherlands, 
Whom noone accused of partiality or neglect 
of the question, could not be convinced of the 
correctness of the boundary claimed by either 
country, and the British government asserted 
in 1334,.* That to carry the treaty strictly and 
literally into execution, is physically and geo- 
graphic ally impossible.’ ‘The cost of all these 
proceedings has never come to my knowledge, 
but it is probable that it could not be less than 
half a million of dollars on both sides and per- 
haps much more. After the rejection of the 
award of the King of the Netherlands, the Se- 
nate the of U.S. passed a resolution, advising the 
President to open a new negotiation with the 
British g overnment on the subject of the boun- 
dary, accsording to the treaty of 1783. The 
proceediiigs of our Executive after this, have 
met with decided disapprobation and censure 
in the rejsort of the Hon. Mr [udson to the 
Senate of Massachusetts at their late session ; 
but whic proceedings I cannot but think the 
most commendable of all the acts of the admin- 
istration of General Jackson. ‘With a view 
to en amicable understanding and_ satisfactory 
arrangement and settlement of all disputes, 
which hed arisen or might arise, in regard to 
the N. Fiastern boundary of said State and of 
the United States,’ the President appointed 
the three: Secretaries of State, of the Treasury 
and of tthe Navy, Messrs Livingston, Mr Lane 
and W:sodbury, to meet with Commissioners to 
be appointed by the State of Maine: and the 
Governor of that State appointed Ruel Williams, 
Wm. P. Preble and Nicholas Emery, Commis- 
sioners on the part of that State, ‘ for the pur- 
pose of having the line designated by the treaty 
of Peace of 1783 run and marked according to 
that treaty, and if that should be found imprac- 
ticable, for the establishment of such a new 
boundary between the dominions of the United 
States and of Great Britain as should be mu- 
tually convenient,’ When we consider the 
character of these Commissioners we must be 
convinced of their competency for judging and 
deciding the case. The three Cabinet minis- 
ters appointed by the President, however they 
may be estimated by political partizans, were 
men of undoubted talents, of firm patriotism 
and tenacious of national honor; and one of the 
Commissioners of Maine so far possesses the 
confidence of his State, as to have been since 
appointed to the Senate of U. S. while another, 
Wm. P. Preble, is the very man who had been 
so long discuss.ng the question before the King 
of the Netherlands, and must have been well 
acquainted with the difficulties of the case. 
These Commissioners had several conferences 





at the city of Washington, when the result was, 
that the point of honor respecting the ceding of 
a part of the State seemed to be waived, and the 
whole subject was reduced to 8 question of pe- 
cuniary interest: for it was agreed that if a 
Conventional line should be decided on, which 
should conform to that awarded by the King of 
the Netherlands, Maine should accept, in lieu 
of what lay beyond that line, of one milllon of 
acres in the territory of Michigan. This agree- 
ment however was not ratified by Congress nor 
by the State of Maine, [ think that we see 
here the bad effects of jealousy and disagree - 
ment between a State and the United States ; 
for if Mass, had been invited to send three of her 
most judicious men to meet these Commission - 
ers, I have no doubt that the affair would have 
been settled at this time. 

How then does the question stand at present ? 
The Committee of Massachusetts Senate and 
the Governor of Maine, forgetting that there are 
two sides to the question, are claiming, in ex- 
tenso, our full demand, and the editors of the 
newspaper press are urging the same upon 
the people, and patriotic toasts at public dinners 
are echoing their sentimenis, as if the boundary 
was as well ascertained as that of Boston Com- 
mon. 


What then can be expected in future? Is it 


surveys will be undertaken, military roads 
made, military posts and garrisons established, 


Then come disputes, the peace of the country 
committed to the keeping of a thoughtless sol- 
diery! till, finally, collisions take place ; some 
men fell on both sides, passions are rovsed and 
the nation rushes into war. 
tation ensues on the frontier; pride is gratified 
by some success and resentment raised by some 
defeats, until after the loss of some thousands of 


after the ruin of some thousands of merchants, 
and the acquisition of a national debt of many 
millions, both parties being tired of the unpro- 
fitable contest, a treaty of peace is agreed upon, 
and as each nation is too powerful to be brought 
by the other to unconditional terms, the boun- 
dary wil! be settled exactly where it is now pro- 
posed, or perhaps the disputed territory divided 
equally. 

I wish to prevent this course, so injurious to 


humanity, and that the Peace society would in- 
terpose its influence to establish the principles 
of reason and fair compromise. It is a sphere 
in which they may act with propriety; and ] 
hope with beneficent effect, Abating the hu- 
miliating though erroneous opinion that nation- 
al honor would forbid our ceding any part of our 
territory, even what was in dispute, and which 
principle has been.abandoned by the Commis- 
sioners of the U.S. and of Maine, the nation 
at large feels little interest at present in the 


readily acceded to. Let the efforts of your so 


these two States, to agree upon some well de- 


award of the arbiter chosen by ourselves and 
proposed by him after much deliberation, 


very plain arguments, 
Let these legislatures have the magnanimity 


adoption of the award of the King of the Ne- 
therlanus, and there can be no doubt that he 
would readily advise Congress to its acceptance, 
and would recommend the appropriation of such 
a portion of land in Michigan or elsewhere, as 
would compensate Massachusetts and Maine 
for the loss of territory, In this manner may 
the Peace Society have the gratification of set- 
ting a long contested point, and hostile bor- 
derers be made friendly neighbors, exchanging 
mutual acts of kindness and social intercourse. 

I avoid giving you my signature, for it could 
add no weight to my argument, but take the 
liberty to assume a much venerated name ; and 
address you as 

“ne Sririt or Noan Worcester. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


AIDS FOR UNDERSTANDING THE WRIT- 
INGS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 

It is requisite for the reader to know some- 
thing of the circumstances under which the Apos- 
tle wrote ; also, some of Ats individualities as a 
writer. We begin with taking notice of the 
tormer. 

At the time the Apostle composed his epis- 
tles, the Christian Church was divided into two 
parties ; one of which, composed of Jewish 
Christians, said ; ‘we must not forsake Moses, 
in our allegiance to Christ; His mission was 
not to destroy the law—but to fulfil it: we 
know that God spake by Moses, and, also, de- 
clared the institutions of his ministry to be 
‘perpetual?’ The stranger must be circumcised 
or he cannot be a true proselyte, nor an heir of 
the covenant of God.’ The other division, com- 
posed chiefly of Gentile converts, with the 
apostle Paul at their head, contended ; that, 
Christianity should be considered as a distinct in- 
stilution, growing out of the Jewish, and a con- 
tinuation of it, under a clearer light, and in a 
more simple, eligible and efficient form and ad- 
ministration. 

It was perfectly natural that the Jewish 
Christians should take the stand, they did, for 
the ordinances of their national church, and _re- 
tain an invincible attachment to them. The 
Apostle Paul, however, soon became convinced 
that if Judaism and Christianity were amalga- 
mated, the compound would be a thing of very 
small and transient consequence, either to Jews 
or Gentiles. The latter would not receive it ; 
and the former would soon lose sight of it; for 
it would be eclipsed and buried by the more 
showy splendor and multiplicious ordinances of 
the Mosaical Jaw. Hence this Apostle stren- 
uously contended against the coalition, He 
represented it as ruinous to the cause of 
Christ. It would make ‘the Gospel of none 
effect.’ It would leave mankind no better off, 
than it found them. It was, therefore, now 
time for the law, the code of ordinances, to die : 
it had performed its mission; it was now obeo- 
lete, profitless ; and if it continued to be vener- 
ated, it would hinder, and inflict a mortal blow 
upon the progress of the Gospel. To sustaint his 
controversy, was, in @ manner, the work of the 
Apostle’s life. The Jewish prejudices (reason- 
able and natural enough) could not be easily 
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would not have been accomplished by any oth. 


er man, ‘ é' 

So much, briefly, for the circumstances - 
we come to a consideration of the Apost 
peculiar manner ; his individuality, as 9 wr 

He possessed, from the hand of his Creator 
very rare and ample endowments, His distin, 
guishing marks were exquisite sensibility ; jn. 
tense ardor; a heart always alive; a fertile 
conception ; an amazing rapadity of thought: a 
purpose, always intent npon its main object : 9 
zeal that yielded to nothing but impossibilities 
In conjunction with his vast constitutions} of my 
sources, the Apostle, likewise, possessed those 
of the scholar; being a man of education ond 
knowledge. Tle, however, made no Other use 
of his learning, than as a practical man, [p 
never aimed to display it; and when he did, it 
was unconsciously, in his practical efforts, He 
seems never to have resorted to books, either 
for information or excitement. Whatever 
knowledge he had of Grammar, Rhetoric and 


and 
le’s 
ter, 


in forming of his composition. No writer of 
reputation, perhaps, was ever so negligent of 
the rules of Janguage. He sometimes employs 
the whole three persons of Granrmar, in a cen. 
tence or two, when the subject required buy 
one. He is remarkably unscrupulous jn the 





not to be feared, that when the public mind be-! 
comes a little more excited, forced and exparte , 
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to be met by similar measures on the other side? - 


A scene of devas- - 
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men, leaving as many widows and orphans;' free from the law of sin and death. 


both countries, so abhorrent to all feelings of : 


we 
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to propose to the President of the U.S. the | with due advantage until we are aware of the 
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choice of words, and seems to have always tak. 
en those which first presented themselves, if 
they would, at all, answer his purpose. The 
effect of it is, that he uses the same words in 
very different senses in near connection to each 
-other. The word, law, is an example of this, 
“He discourses of the law by which a man iy 
justified and of that by which a man cannot hy 
justified ; of the law which is dead and of thas 
which is alive ; of the law of the fiesh and of the 
law of the spirit; of the law of sin; and of th 
law of the spirit of life; of the law that is weak, 
,and cannot give life, and of that which makes 
The laws 
here described are, though the Apostles gives 
Mo intimation of it, very different things, denot- 
ed by the same term. The most important of 
these distinctions is that between the law of 
outward ordinances and that of moral obedience, 
The former is become weak and dead, but the 
latter is holy, spiritual, just and good. 

The Apostle almost constantly uses words 
in acomparative sense, Itis only inthis scnse 
that the law of faith, and the law of works, cay 
be in contrast to each other. He represents 
the law of faith as being of grace, and the law 
of works, as standing on the ground of debt or 
justice. But the law of faith is not of grace to 
the exclusion of justice : nor is the law of works 


of debt, to the exclusion of grace; for other. | 


wise it could not be that a believer is saved 
by grace, and, at the same time, receives, as 


Logic, he see:ns never to have thought of them [ 


the apostle repeatedly and expressly teaches | 


that he does receive, according to bis works, 


\ 


It can be only in a comparative sense, that | 


the doers of the law shall be justified, and yet 


event, and any arrangement that would be sat-' no man be justified by the deeds of the law: 
isfactory to Massachusetts and Maine, would be! That if a man be circumcised Christ shall profit 


him nothing ; and yet that circumcision should 


ciety be directed to influence the legislature of! profit if a man keep the law; That a believer, 


(the apostle himself) should have been made 


fined conventional line, and that of the River, free from the law of sin and death and yet re- 
St John should be adopted in defference to the; main carnal, cold under sin; that he should 


‘ 


If the Peace Society should accord with my work in him all manner of concupiscence and 
views, let them appoint a standing Committee to; bring forth fruit unto death ; that he should be 
memorialize the legislatures of Massachusetts’ free from sin and yet alive to it: that he should 
and Maine on the subject, to appear before them! be exonerated from the Jaw’s dominion, and 
and act on them collectively and on individual} yet so holden by it that without holy obedi- 
members, to enforce what seem to me to be! ence he could neither serye God nor be a sub- 
ject of salvation. 


consent to the law that it is good and delight 
in itafter the isward man, and yet that it should 


We never read the writings of this Apostle 


great freedom he employs inthe use of lan- 
guage ;thatthe senses in which he employs 
words are notonly different and oftentimes 
very remote from the literal and full sense, but 
also as remote from each other. His mind, be- 
ing absorbed in his subject, was utterly negli- 
gent of the rules, requisite to be observed, for 
the purpose of rendering language definite and 
perspicuous, 


(To be Continued.) 


FREQUENCY OF CHANGES IN THE PAS- 
TORAL OFFICE. 

Among the hindrances to the success of the 
aggressive movements in our community against 
moral darkness and sin, may be mentioned as 
not the least the frequency of changes in the 
pastoral office, That good and sufficient rea- 
sons may many times arise why a Christian 
pastor should be dismissed from bis flock, can 
by no means be denied. But that this should 
take place from every slight and trivial reason 
which is now suffered to produce it, affords 
painful cause of disapprobation and regret. By 
the frequent and uncalled for removal of minis- 
ters froin their appointed fields of labor, very 


much is done to impair the confidence and the | 


influence which shanld ever be attached to the 
ministerial character. 
stances, time is not afforded to generate those 
feelings of attachment and respect for a pastor, 
without which he can never be in the highest 
degree useful, before he is remoyed, and his 
charge are called upon to transfer the regards 
which they had begun to cherish for him to a 
stranger. Asi have gone up and down among 
the churches and seen a Jarge part of them con- 
tinually in agitation from the cause to which I 
refer, | have been severely pained at what I 
have witnessed. What a pity, I have often ex- 
claimed, that an institution which Heaven has 
established to bless and to save lost men, and 
so well adapted to this great end, should be 
robbed of half its power of doing them good, by 
a cause which needs not exist. Let every min- 
ister give himself wholly to his people for the 
Lord’s sake, let him study as he ought to do 
their good, and thus to secure their love and 
confidence, and let them esteem him highly in 
love for his work’s sake, and it will soon cease 
to be told so frequently as it now is, that this 
and that faithful servant of the Lord has been 
dismissed from his charge. Whether ministers 
or people are to be charged with the larger 
portion of blame in the case before us, I shall 
not attempt to decide. Whether the evil in 
question arises from a desire to be freed from 
troubles and difficulties or to rise to distinction 
on one side, or from a captious spirit or a wish 
for change on the other, or from any other 
source, it isto be most deeply lamented, It 6 
quite time that the whole Christian community 
should take alarm, and employ its united infla 
ence that this evil may be checked. If I have 
been in some instances cheered with symptoms) 
that it begins to be less prevalent than in times 
past, I have been oftener pained that these symp~ 
toms are not more decisive. There are indeed 
individuals who speak of the frequent dismis+. 
sion of ministers as matters of serious regret, 





overcome. It required an Herculean arm, and 


And still the practice is one of almost daily oc t 





In very numerous in- | 
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currence, and neither ministers nor peopie seem 
properly aware of the mischiovous consequences 
which it is adapted to produce. Not unfre- 
quently I have seen this practice operating to 
the disadvantage of the cause which | am en- 
deavoring to lay before the Christian public. 
I have heard many assert with peculiar sigmifi- 
cancy, We should feel more interest in assist- 
ing to educate ministers, were it possibleafter 
they are educated to keep them at their posts. 
It ought surely to be felt that a sacredness and 
an importance are attached to the relation of a 
minister to his charge, and consequences are 
depending upon it, which forbid that it be trifled 
with; that it be made a mere matter of con- 
venience or of caprice. It ought to Se impres- 
ed en the minds of all, that till this relation is 
regarded in its proper light, as well as its ap- 
pointed duties property fulfilled, the inestimable 
benefits to the world for which it was instituted 
cannot be realized. 
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Our readers are requested to remember that 





this is Thanksgiving week, and that we were 
therefore compelled to get this paper ready to | 
be printed on Wednesday. Of course, they 
will bear with us, ?f they find less than the usu- 
al variety of matter in our columns; and we 
hepe excuse us that we have, in the extremity, 
drawn largely from our odd Drawer. 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

The following article from the pen of the 

Editor of the New York Observer, is one that 





particularly strikes our fancy, We beseech a 
certain class of our friends who pine for reli- 
gious news, and who scold us once in a while, ! 
fof not serving them with it more abundantly, 
not to pass it over. It contains very wholesome } 
counsel}, and administers a right merited retort. | 


One would think indeed that Editors of re- 


ligious papers were in duty bound not only to 


give the Ecclesiastical news that comes to 
them, but also to manufacture it when it cannot 
be found, 

The fact is, the Ecclesiastical world is often | 
provokingly dul!, or men are very loth to com- | 
municate concerning their own Church or vi- | 
cinity, what they blame others for not reporting 
concerning theirs, 


glad 


In order to judge whether Editors are g 


to get hold of intelligence, observe how much 
they make of every incident that comes to their | 
hand. You would sometimes think that the | 


Heavens were falling—they so blow the trum- 


pet when but a mouse has crept from one church 


into another; or some tall man or cther has 


thought it high time to eonfess himself a sinner. | 


In the first column on this page, the reader | 
will find two excellent essays on important sub- | 
jects, We found them while searching our ex- | 
change papers in vain for religious intelligence. | 
Tiere is news enough of war in Canada, Mor- 
mon wars, commercial enterprises, elections, | 
ecclesiastical transactions, and worldly mat-} 
ters in general, good and bad; but of success- | 
ful efforts to save souls, accounts are wanting, 

For such deficiencies, the readers of relig- | 
ious papers ofien blame the editors: but, we | 
think, unjustly, We have never seen any rea- | 
son to believe that religiovs editors are too 
slow to publish religious intelligence, when 
they can find it. Often, indeed, they have | 
fallen into the contrary fault. To blame them | 
for the absence of such intelligence, is like 
breaking your thermometer, because you do not | 
like its account of the weather. 

What must we think of the present spiritual | 
state of professors of religion generally, when | 
they are bringing to pass nothing to be publish- 
ed ;—unless it be, such a majority for such a 
candidate, or so much capital subscribed to | 
such a bank? Christian reader, will you re-| 
member that you have been * bought with a) 
price,” and then consider whether the want of | 
religious intelligence is in any degreee your) 
fault? 


An article on the first page purporting to be 
a translation from Richter fell into the printer’s 
hands by mistake; and after it was set up, be- 
ing pressed for time, he could not let it be 
The reader who can render it into 
The 
We know not 


spared. 
good English, ought to be an Editor. 
Translator lacks experience. 


who he is. 


FROM OUR ODD DRAWER. 
MEMORY. 


It is a matter of general experience that, oc- 


casionally, the scene that lies immediately be- 
fore us, the conversation in which we are pres- 
eutly engaged, the facts that are for the first 
time, communicated to our knowledge, or the 
persons to whom we have been but just now 
introduced, appear to the mind like repetitions 
of what had been aforetrme subject to its ex- 
perience, at some distant period in the past. 
Many portions of our pilgrimage open up to as, 
as if we had passedthrough them before; and an 
indistinct impression often comes over us that 
the present circumstances of its condition are 
not new to the soul. ‘It is, says an ingenious 
writer, in speaking of the phenomena of mem- 
ory, ‘the most extraordinary of sensations, and 
is one which will occur when in what is going 
forward there is nothing remarkable or of par- 
ticular interest involved. While we speak, our 
former words are ringing in our ears, and the 
sentences which we form are the faint echoes 
of a conversation had in olden time. Our con- 
scious thoughts, too, as they rise, seem to 
whisper to cach other that this is not their first 
appearance in this place, In short, all that is 
now befcre us seems the apparition of a dialogue 
Jong departed—the spectral resurrection of 
scenes and transactions long gone by. Or we 
may be said, by the momentary gleam of a flash 
of reminiscence, to be reviewing in a mystefious 
mirrror the dark reflections of times past, and 
living over, in minute and shadéwy detail, a 
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duplicate of the incidents of some pre-existing 
state.’ 

And, another of our favorite English modern 
writers, in his pleasant ‘Book of Proverbial Phil- 
osophy,’ has a chapter on memory, in which the 
same fancy is developed with a felicity and?grace 
that characterise the most of his Thoughts 
and Arguments. 


A brutish man knoweth not this, neither can a 
fool comprehend it, 

But there be secrets of the memory, deep, won- 
drous, and fearful. 

Were I at Petra, could I not declare, My sou! 
hatn been here before me ? 

Aw [ strange to the columned halls, the calm 
dead grandeur of Palmyra 

Know [| not thy mount, O Carmel! 
not voyaged on the Danube, 

Nor seen the glare of Arctic snows,—nor tlie 
black tents of the Tartar ? 

Is it then a dream, that 1 remember the faces 
of them of old, 

While wandering in the grove with Plato, and 


listening to Zeno in the porch ? 
* * - * 


Ilave 1 


Have ye not confessed to a feeling, a conscious- 
ness strange and vague, 

That ye have gone this way before, and walk 
again your daily life, 

Tracking an old routine, and on some foreign 
strand, 

Where bodily ye never were before, 
your own footsteps ? 

Ilath not at times some recent friend looked out 
an old familiar, 

Some newest circumstance or place teemed as 
with ancient memories ? 

A startling sudden flash lighteth up all for an 
instant, 

And then it is quenched, as in darkness, and 
leaveth the cold spirit trembling, 


finding 


Other aushors too, there are, besides Baron 


Smith, Tupper, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 


who have made striking and beautiful allusion 
to the same singular sensation ; while Plato and 
minds of the 


after him like imaginative cast, 





| Shall we not mect, where peace and rapture reign ? 


| Where once, in love our hewts were wont to meet, 


have, as all know, founded upon it, strange and | 


yet attractive theories concerning the spirit that | ‘The waters of love’s own immortal stream, 


Nor is it surprising that per- } 


dwelleth in man, 


. ) 
sons of a lively fancy, who are habitually con- | 


versant with the dreams and sliadowy visions, | 


and vaguest impressions of the mysterious and 
fluctuating mind, and who confound their world 


of imaginations with the world of realities, 


the ! 


poets’ drama, with God's living and actual uni- 


vers», should make large account of this 


nomenon, and argue from it, in 


phe- { 


heir random | -: ; ; 
their ran | Ol summer's lingering flowers should light thy ways, 


way, that ‘all knowledge is but remembrance’ or | 


that the sou! hath preexisted, and as a portion | 


of Deity, partaken of his own foreknowledge. 


| Thy father’s smile lights up the radiant bloom, 


But—may the Pocts grant us grace —we can- | 


not now see, as we saw in childlood, that there | 


is any surpassing mystery or marvel in this phe- | 


nomenon of the mind, or that it reveals to us 


any fact of our nature that contradicts or goes | 


beyond the experienee of sober sense. 


Our) 


good great grandfather, a noble-minded old inan, | 


and a faithful Christion of the puritanical echool, 
used to laugh at us for saying 


=> 


that we really 
felt as if we had lived before, and sat on his 
buckled knee, ere Abraham was; and tell us 


that we did sit on his knee, before we knew of | 


Abraham, and that though it might appear to 


our unfledged mind that it was an interminable 


period since we first sat there, yet he knew | 


it was but just seven years come Valentine’s 


day, and that seemed tuo him but a very little | 


while, 


The fact seems to be that every circumstance | 


that affects us, leaves its impression upon the | 


mind, together with every word we hear, every 


fancy, that have ever passed through the soul, | 


Of course, the spiritual treasures, the pictures 
and the echoes, that are lioarded in the inemo- 


ry, are almost without number and of infinite 


lands, corresponding to the terms of the treaty of 


| one time on the highlands 10 inches deep 


variety: and these exist within us, not in the | 


order of succession, and, for the most part, dis- 
connected from all idea of time ; and, as many 
of them bear no date, and the most ancient cen- 
not be discovered, some ot them may well seem 
to reach back even beyond the short period of 


our mortal being: and, being so various, it is 


} 


{ 
| 
| 


The Authenticity of the New Testament. 
Translated from the French of J. E. Cellerier, 
Jr. Professor of Criticism and Sacred Antiqui- 
ties, in the Academy of Geneva, With Notes 
and References, by a Sunday School Teacher. 
Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co, 1838. 


This book, from which we made an extract, last 
week, is inscribed to the Teachers and Pupils of the 
Warren Street Chapel, and South Congregational 
Sunday School, by the Translator, 

It is a very appropriate and useful book for the 
Sunday School Teacher. 

It is translated with ease and correctness. It con- 
tains additional references and notes by the Transla- 
tor which enhance the value and interest of the orig- 
inal 











OBITUARY. 





Died, in this city, on the 4th inst Mr William Wa- 
ters, eldest son of John Waters Esq., aged 23. 


Let not your hearts be troubled... . Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.— Holy 
Writ. 

Blissful and glorious meed ! 
What to the sorrowing spirit could be given, 
Breathing so much of hope, of joy, of Heaven? 
Blessed are they, indeed, | 
Who, from the shrouding veil of earth set free, } 
Can face to face, their Heavenly Father see. 





Being of perfect love ! 
Who, though thy hand grief’s deepest fount may stir, 
Dost, in thy darkest counsels, never err, 
‘ Up to thy throne above, 
Our stricken souls their weight of anguish send, 
Our Rock of strength our never-failing Friend ! 


Yet wtth a quenchless trust, 
That ence again love’s fount shall be unsealed, 
To Thee, this treasure of our hearts we yield. 
Most merciful and just! 
Let not our confidence of hope be vain,— | 


Never again below, 


Shall that closed eye our gazing vision greet. 


Yet where, all ceaseless, glow 
Full on our souls, once more, its light shall beam. 


Brother and fiiend ! farewell! 
Not for thy rapture, shed we grie(’s sad tear. 
No, we would keep thine image, sti!l so dear, 
As aswecet hailowed spell, 
4A.n added link to that bright chain of love, 
Which binds us to our better home above. 


Meet was it, that the hues 


To those blest bowers,whose hue knows no decay. 
Watered by Heaven’s own dews, 


te a 


Which sheds o’er those bright realms, its rich per- 
fuine. 


Rest in thy purity ! 
As the lost fragrance of the summer flower, 
Shall steal across our souls, at twilight’s hour 
Thy cher shed memory. 
We will not grieve that thou hast earliest trod 
The path, which led thee to thy Father, God. 


No! rather let the love | 
That once shed sunlight o’er our earthly way, 


Point us to thy bright rest, Heaven's ‘ perfect day.’ | 
In that sweet home above, { 

The only heritage which cannot fail, 
Let us but meet,—beyond death’s silent vale. 
Taunton. Y.L. E. 





INTELLIGENCE, 








Boundary Commissioners.—The Commissioners | 
of the North Eastern Boundary Line returned to the | 
city on Saturday evening. We understand that they 
found very distinct marked highlands at the point | 
where the waters divide between the St. Lawrence | 
and the Atlantic Ocean, and all the country north of 
the St. John river extremely mountainous. The 


‘ : |} country where the waters divide is not level and 
object we behold, every thought, feeling, and | . 


swampy as has been represented and believed by 
many, but lies in mountains and dividing high- 


1783. 
We understand 
have been very laborious. 


the duties of the commissioners 
They found the snow at 


We shall look with intense interest for their report, 
which will probably be made public at the com- 
mencement of the session of the Legislature.— Ban- 
gor Whig. 


Betting on Elections.—The following pertinent 
and timely remarks on a very reprehensible practice, 
are from the National Gazette of the 24th inst. 





Many interesting subjects will, in due course, be 
presented to the attention of the legislature of Penn- 


little wonderful that they should meet with their | sylvania at the session which is about to com- 


like, in the scenes, the dialogues, the impres- | importan 


sions of to day. 

We have indeed, more than once, when some 
circumstance has appeared to us like a repeti- 
tion of what has affected us in a previous state 
of being, seized upon the phenomenon and 
brought it to the test of a rigorous scrutiny. 
And the resuJt has been that we have found the 
very dale of the twin event that seemed to rise 
out of the eternal ocean of the past; and clear- 
ly perceived, according to our good grandfather's 
common sense, that our mind was not quite so 
old as we began to think, before we had search- 
ed the confused registry of memory. 


INSTALLATION 

On Wednesday, the 2lst.inst Rev. George W 
Wells, late of Kennebunk, Maine, was installed 
over the [First Congregational Church and So- 
ciety in Groton. The Sermon, from Rom ii. 
chap. 4 v. was by Rev. Mr, Peabody of Ports- 
mouth N. H. The object of the discouse was 
to show the mighty power of love as q means 
for reforming Sinners, contrasted with meacures 
of wrath and denunciation. In conclusion, the 
principles of the Sermon were happily and for- 
cibly applied to the Christian Minister asa 
Teacher and Reformer of his fellow men, The 
day was favorable, and all the services of the 
occasion unusually interesting. 

It is a proper subject of rejoicing, that this 
ancient and respectable Society is agaiv, and 
so soon, provided with a faithf.<1 Minister ; and 
that they have moved as harmonionsly to the 
choice of one wiio has been tried in the Ser- 
vice, and who, therefore brings with him to this 
field of his labors, preperations which the young 
and inexperienced, however devoted, cannot 
possess. 





There are some, however, of the greatest 
ce, upon which it may not be unbecoming 
in the public press to speak in advance. One of 
these is the practice of belting on elections. Exist- 
ing laws prohibit, it is true, all contracts founded on 
wagering on the event of an election—and provide 
for a fine en endictment and conviction of the misde- 
meanor of laying any such wager or bet. But these 
enactments fall very short of the public exigency. 
Let an act be passed depriving every one laying 
a bet on anelection, of a right to vote, and _ re- 
quiring the proper criminal court to impose on 
conviction a sentence of severe imprisonment, and a 
considerable advance will be made. But this will 
not be sufficient. Let every man who offers a_ bet 
either for himself or for others, known or unknown, 
be brought within the punishment. Let the act reg: 
ulate the evidence so that common sense shall not be 
outwitted by legal chincanery—and in a particular 
and marked manner Jet the mere admission into the 
columns of a newspaper of an cer to bet, no matter 
how cunningly devised, he deemed sufficient to con- 
vict the proprietor of an offence agatnst public order 
and good morals. The details of a bill could be 
readily prepared, and ihe iegislator who shall intro- 
duce this subject and successfully carry through ef- 
tective measures to eradicate the source of so much 
immorality and corruption, will assuredly be recog- 
nized as having performed a very distinguished pub- 
lic service. Argument need not be used to prove 
what is so universally conceded, that a very large 
portion, if not nearly all, of the election disorders and 
trauds, which disgrace the community, grow out of 
the conduct of those who have large pecuniary risks 
dependent on the exent of what ought to be the free 
elections of the people. 


mence, 


Conflagration.—A barrel full of abolition papers 
and pamphlets were burned in the Maine street of 
our city on Saturday last, by the police of the city. 
They were handed over by the Postmaster. Among 
them were—New York Evangelist; Gospel Publish- 
er, Harrisburg, Pa.; Friend of Man, Utica, N. Y.; 
Boston Recorder ; Human Rights‘ N. Y.; Baltimore 
Literary and Religious Magazine; Liberator, Bos- 
ton; National Enquirer, ‘Philadelphia; Michigan 
Observer; National Laborer, Philadelphia; New 
York Baptist Register, Utica; Eastern Baptist, 
Maine; Vermont Chronicle ; Philauthropist, Cin- 
cinnati; Yonth’s Cabinet, Bosten; Pennsylvania 
Freeman; New England Spectator; Zion’s Watch- 
man, New York; Narrative of James Williams.— 
Richmond Whig. 


Beware.—The cditor of the Ohio Atlas cautions 
his readers against using ‘ Blue writing Fluid’ io 
documents of enduring importance. He thinks it 
fit only for love ditties, electioneering manuscripts 
and other such ephemeral productions. He says 





that a note of hand, for some two or three thousand 
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dollars, written with this fluid a year ago, and paya- 


ble some two or three years hence, was lately sub- 
mitted to his inspection present at the drawing of the 
noie. Ithas since made a journey to I}linois and 
back, and a portion of it, including the signatures, 
had in some way been exposed to the action of mois- 
ture, It being the only evidence of debt possessed 
by the holder of the note, he was entirely depend- 
ait on the integrity of the signers for a renewal of 
the note. They recognised the handwriting in the 
date and the beginning of the note, so as to identily 
it, and accordingly gave the holder a new one writ- 
ten with ink. 


The License Law in Vermont.—We have before 
us the act passed at the late session of the Vermont 
Legislature, for prohibiting the sale of spirituous li- 
quors. The first section provides that no licensed 
inn-holder, retailer, common victnaller, or other per- 
son (except physicians for medical or other uses,) 
shall sell any brandy, rum or other spirituous liquors, 
or any mixed liquors, part of which is spirituous, on 
pain of forfeiting not more than fifty nor less than 
ten dollars, to be recovered by prosecution at the 
County Court. The 2d. section provides that all li- 
censes granted to inn-holdera, retailers, or common 
victuallers, after the passage of the act, shall be so 
tramed as not to authorize them to sell brandy, rum, 
or other spirituous liquors, and that no tax shall be 
required for such license. The remaining sections 
repeal all laws now in force inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, and provide that the sense of 
the people of the State shall be taken at the next an- 
nual March meeting in relation to the Jaw—an ar- 
ticle to be inserted in the warrent to that effect. } 
When the returns are transmitted by the town clerks 
to the Governor, he is required to publish a state- 
ment of the votes in all the newspapers of the State 
on or before the first Monday of July next, and ‘ifa 
majority of the towns are in favor of it,’ it shall take 
eflect as a law on the Ist. of August next—otherwise 
‘it shall not take effect, and have no operation.’ It 
sustainec by a majority of the towns, the act shall 
have no operation upon licenses granted previously 
to the Ist of August. Whatever may be thought of 
the act, we think there are but few whe will not be 
of opinion that the legislature has acted wisely in re- 
ferring it tothe people. The responsibility of ordi- 
nary acts of legislation shou!d undoubtedly be assum- 
by the representatives, but those which may be 
termed extraordinary, and which propose a radical 
change in existing laws, we hold, should not take ef- 
lect, unlesss ratified by the people themse!ves.— 
Claremont (NV. H.) Eagle. 


Removal of the Cherokees.—In the tollowing ar- 
licle from the Hamilton (Tennessee) Gazettee, a 
mournful picture is given of the condilion of the In- 
dians who have been driven by the white man trom 
within the precincts of civilization. We much fear 
that the course pursued by the governmen of this 
country, as well as by individuals, in relation to the 
Indians within our territories or upon our borders, 
is anything but a justone. Itis a course dictated 
by policy—-by expediency—and although it may be 
creditable to us as politicians, it is disgraceful to us 
as men, and will remain for ages a foul blot upon our 
scutcheon.—Mer. Jour, 

‘ The Last Indian. A few briet days or weeks, 
and we shall look upon the last Iddian, ere he takes 
up his solemn march to his unknown home. Nearly 
all the tribe have leit, and have reached, or are now 
on their way to, the land set apart by the Govern. 
ment for a precarious resting-place for that subdued | 
tribe. We have no hope that the present home of 
Indian will be permanent or conducive to their gen- 
eral good. Their primeval habits and honesty are 





measurably destroyed by the sudden hoisting, by the 
goveinment, of the great flood gate of emigration in- 
to their territorial limits before they were removed ; | 
and humiliating as is the confession, it is nevertheless 
a fact, that too many who came among thein were | 
destitute of every feeling of humanity, and, worse | 
than the vampires of other days, they not only suck- | 
ed their substance, but poisoned their minds, and \ 
strove to destroy every vestige of virtue and moral. | 
ity. There are honorable exceptions to this gener- | 
al charge: aud we are glad torecord that many who ) 
have settled ip the Cherokee territory brought with | 
them the *belm of Gilead,’ to heal the afflictions of 
the oppressed, and ever manifested a determination 
to deal with the red men as beings possessed of simi- 
Jar attributes and feelings with ourselves. But it 
will be acknowledged by every reflecting man, that 
the effonteef-the good have been partiaily destroyed 
by the preponderating influence of the wicked. 
Could we but stop here, and be consoled with the 
hope that the Indian bad fownd a refuge trom the 
speculations and damning vices of the wily white | 
man; and thatie the genial clime to which they | 
have migrated, under the guidance of the Great} 
Spirit. they would endeavor to reclaim their prime- | 
val habits of honesty and virtue,in our heart of hearts | 
ws would rejoice. But no sach hope exists. Al- 
ready have the Shylocks, who hovered over this ter- | 
titory while there remained food for them to prey | 
upon, fixed their gluttonous eyes upor the. frontiers, | 
and will speedily tollow the ¢ last Indian’ to his new | 
home. The same system of villany and treachery | 
will be resenacted on the plains of Arkansas, unt | 
nota vein of blood which flows to the red man’s | 
heart shall be unpoisoned, and a remnant of property | 
saved from the general wreck be left to render the: | 
comfortable and happy. 
This is not all: another and another wave of em- 
gration by the whites will continue to roll around 
the Indian frontier, until its surge shall overleap its | 
bounds, and with the immutable course of civilization | 
the red man’s ship will again be broken loose from | 
its moorings and driven beyond the Pacific.’ 


Encke’s Comet —This interesting celestial visi- 
ter, whose re-appearance has been watched with 
intense anxiety by the savans and phisosophers of 
Europe, has been visible for two weeks past to the 
naked eye, at New Haven. A correspondent of the 
New York Jouinal of Commerce says: ‘It was 
distinctly seen on Saturday evening last by many 
persons in New Haven, and resemblad a hazy star 
of the 5th magnitude ; its general location was mid- 
way between Alpha ana Beta of Hercules three and 
a half degrees towards Delta. Viewed through a 
l4ft Herschellian, the comet presented a magnifi- 
cent spectacle; a nucleus and coma were easily 
seen, appearing not unlike a sector of 140 degrees ; 
the coma was directed towards the sun, its estima- 
ted extent was 9 min.’ 

The comet has also been seen by Prefessor Smith 
of the Wesleyan University at Middletown. 

A correspondent of the New Haven Herald, 
whom we presume to be Professor Olmsted, says : 
*Encke’s Comet was so named from Mr Encke, of 
Berlin, one of the most distinguished astronomers of 
the age, who was the first to detelmine its elements, 
and the period of its revolution. This period is the 
least belonging to any known comet, being only 1 08 
days, or about3 1°3 years: hence itis called the 
‘comet of short period.’ It desends within the or- 
bit of Mercury, but, unlike every other comet whose 
orb has been determined, it retreats from the sun 
only a Pittfe farther than the orbit of Jupiter. The 
attraction of this large planet also, greatly disturbs 
it motions. It has long been a question with astron- 
omers, whether the planetary spaces were a_ perfect 
void, or whether an ethereal medium of extreme te- 
nuity, were diffused throughthem. Such a resisting 
medium could never be detected by its effect on the 
motions of the planets, but it might still be obvious 
on those of a comet: a feather, or tuft of down, might 
meet with sensible resistance ina medium which 
would not apparently affect the motions of a cannon 
ball. Encke’s Comet has settled this question, and 
revealed to us the important fact, of the existence of 
a resisting medium in the planetary regions, the ef- 
fect of which is to bring the comet at every revolu- 
tion a little nearer to the sun, thus to increase its ve- 
locity, and finally to precipitate it upon that lumina- 
ry. These considerations, as well as the frequency 
with which this body is presented to our notice, ren- 
der it one of the most interesting members of the so- 
lar system.’— Transcript. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas there is too much reason to believe 
that citizens of the United States, ia disregard of the 
solemn warning heretofore given to them, by the 
proclamations issued by the Executive of the Gener- 
al Government, and by some of the Governors of the 
States, have combined to disturb the peace of the 
dominions of a neighboring and friendly nation : 
And whereas, information bas been given to me, de- 
rived trom official and other sources, that many citi- 
zens in different parts of the United States are associ- 
ated, or associating, for the same purpose: And 
whereas, disturbances have actually broken out anew 
in different parts of the two Canadas:—And whereas, 
a hostile invasion has been made by citizens of the 
United States, in conjunction with Canadians and 
others, who, alter forcibly seizing upon the property 


| Hancock, 


| and Bernard Barton. 





of their peaceful neighbor forthe purpose of effecting 
their unlawful designs, are now in arms against the 


authorities of Canada, in perfect disregard of their 
own obligations as American citizens, and of the ob- 
ligations of the Government of their country to for- 
eign patlions: 

Now, therefore, I have thought it necessary and 
proper to issue this proclamation, calling upon every 
citizen of the United States neither to give counte 
nance nor encouragement of any kind to those who 
have thus forfeited their claim to the protection of 
their country; upon those misguided or deluded per- 
sons who are engaged in them to abandon projects 
dangerous to their own country, fatal to those whom 
they profess a desire to relieve, impracticable of ex 
ecution without foreign aid, which they cannot ra- 
tionally expect to obtain, and giving rise to imputa- 
tions (however unfounded) upon the honor and good 
faith of their own Government; upon every officer, 
civil and military, and upon every citizen—by the 
veneration due by all freemen to the laws which 
they have assisted to enact for theirown governinent 
—by his regard for the honor and reputation of his 
country--by his love of order and respect for that 
sacred code of Jaws by which national intercourse is 
regulated—to use every effort in his power to arrest 
for trial and punishment every offender against the 
laws providing for the performance of our obligations 
to the other Powers of the world. And I hereby 
warn all those who have engaged in these criminal 
enterprises, if persisted in, that, whatever may be 
the condition to which they may be reduced, they 
must not expect the interference of this Government, 
in any form, on their behalf; but will be left, re- 
proached by every virtuous fellow-citizen, to be 
dealt with according to the policy and justice of that 
Government whose dominions they have, in dehance 
of the known wishes and efforts of their own Govern- 
ment, and without the shadow of justification or ex- 
cuse, nelariously invaded. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, the 
twenty-first day of Notember, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, 
and the sixty-third of the Indepencence of the Uni- | 
ted States. M. VAN BUREN. 

By the President: 

Joun Foster, Secretary of State. 


Origin ef the term ‘Muslin.’—The city of Mosul, 
formerly the capital of Mesopotamia, stands upon 
the right or western bank of the Tigris, opposite the 
site of ancient Ninevah. ‘ All those cloths of silk or 
gold which we, the Venetrians (says Marco Paola) 
called muslins, are of the manufacture of Mosul.’ 1t 








is not improbable that the city of Mosul, being at the 
time one of the greatest entrepots ot the eastern | 
commerce, may given the appellation to various pro- | 
ductions of the loom conveyed from thence to the | 
Mediterranean. ! 





_—______- ' 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers for the Christian Register who 
are indebted for the paper for one year or 
more, are earnestly requested to forward us 
money. <A great amount has accumulated in 
the bands of subscribers —more particularly out 
of the city. It is pressingly wanted at this 
time, and immediate attention to the subject | 
will be very gratefully acknowledged by the 
publisher, 
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MARRIAGES, 











In this city, at Trinity Church, on Monday, by 
Rev. Theodore Edson, Rev. Nicholas Hoppin, of 


| Philadelphia, to Miss Elizabeth Mason, eldest daugh 


ter ef Samuel D. Parker, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr Ripley, Mi 
Charles A. Ballard to Miss Emily G. West, voth of 
this city. 

On Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr Barrett, J. Chick- 
ering, M. D. to Miss Caroline, daughter of the late 
Capt. William Ranney. ‘ 

At Seituate, Mr M. B. Whiting, of this city, to 
Miss Aurelia Jenkins, of S. 

At Sherburne, Mr Horace B- Claflin, of Worces- 
ter, to Miss Agnes Sanger, of S. 

At New York, on the 12th inst. Stephen Thomp- 
son Mason, Governor of Michigan, to Julia Elizabeth 
Phelps, daughter of Mr Thaddeus Phelps, of N. Y. 
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- DEATIIS. 





In this city, Mr Russell Smith, 33—an_ enterpris- 
ing merchant of St Thomas, and formerly of Tiver- 
ton, R.T. ° 

In this city, 12th inst. Mr Jonathan Chandler, 46; 
13th, Susen Maria, youngest child of Mr Henry W. 
Mellish,7; Mrs Emeline F. wite of Capt. John 
29; Mrs Sarah G. wife of Mr Justinian E. 
Holden, 34; Miss Frances Dehoa,77; Mr Freder- 
ick Hogan Kowse, 48; Mrs Grace Greealeaf, widow 
of the late Deacon Jacob Hiler, 77. 

In this city, Nov. 24th, Margaret Goodwin, only 
daughter of Mr D. R. Chapman, 6 yrs; Nov. 21st, 
Mr James Leman, 48. 

In Milton, Nov. 24th, Mr Valentine O. B. Brown. 


| 39; Mrs J. wile of Dr Amos Holbrook, 74. 


In Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr Andrew B. Cooke, of the 


| U. S: Navy, 46. 


In Dorchester, 13th ult. of typhus fever, Alexan 
der Clapp, 17; Rebeeca Dexter Clapp, 21; and or 
a 17th, James Clapp, 19,—children of Capt. Win. 
Clapp. 

In West Cambridge, Col. Jeduthan Wellington, 83. 

At Woleott, New Haven County, Conn., on the 
llth of November last, Mr John Benson, aged 103 
years, and 4 months. 

In Chelsea, Mr Joseph Head, 76. 

In Newburyport, Mr Kirk Boott, of Londen, Eng. 
75. ' 

At Otisville, Orange county, New York, on Fri- 
day, the 2d inst., Captain Isaac Otis, Sr., in the 87th 
year of his age. 
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Pr EDUCATION. & 
HE Winter Quarter at Milton Academy wil! 
commence on Tuesday, December 4th. The; 
studies pursued are such as are usually atfended to! 
in academies and high schools. ' 
Terms,—Tuition, Five Dollar- per term; inciden- | 
tal expenses, 25 cents. 
Good boarding may be obtained in the family of 
the Principal from $1 50 to $2 00 per week. 
References—Dr A. Holbrook, Milton; Dr Gray, 
Roxbury; Dr Spooner, Dorchester; Hon. Abel 
Cushing and Samuel H. Babcock, Boston. 8tis dl 


YNOPSIS OF PHRENOLOGY ; directed chiet 
ly to the exhibition of the Utility and Application 
of the Science to the advancement of Social Happi- 
ness., With two plates. By Joshua Toulmin Smith. 
For sale by J. HU. FRANCIS, 
dl 128 Washington street. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS. | 
EEKS, JORDAN & CO., 121 Washington st 
havs for sale— 
ENGLISH ANNUALS, 
Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book—quartro, em- 
bellished with 36;beautilul Engravings. 
The Oriental Annual, bound in rich Turkey mo- | 
rocco, with 18 beautiful engravings. 
The Friendship’s Offering, bound in embossed lea- 
ther, with 10 highly finished engravings. 
Ackerman’s Forget Me Not, bound in rich embos- | 
sed goat skin, with 11 elegant engravings. 
Buds and Blossoms, edited by Mrs Fairlie. 
rial, dto, richly colored silk. ‘ 
Finden’s Tableau of the Affections, a series of Pic- 
turesque I}lustrations of the Womanly Virtues—edi- | 
ted by Mary Russell Mitford. 
The Keepsake with 12 engravings from the best 
English artists. 
The Landscape Annual—Portugal. 
The Juvenile Scrap Book, by Agnes Strickland, 





Impe- 


AMERICAN ANNUALS. 

Religious Souvenir—edited by Mrs Sigourney. 

Token—edited by 8. G. Goodrich. 

Gilt-—by Miss Leslie. 

Christian Keepsake--by J. A Clark. — 

Christmas Gift from Fairy Land.—said to be by 
J. K. Paulding. 

Violet--Youth’s Keepsake—-Juvenile Forget Me 
Not—Youth’s Annual--Lilly--Keepsake, and oth- 
ers, for young persons. 

Also a complete assortment of Miniatures, Books in 
fancy bindings, Poets, &c for Presents. 


ECK’S CHEMISTRY. A Manual of Chemis- 

try, containig a condensed view of the present 
state of the Science, with copious references to 
more extensive treatises, §c, intended as a text book 
for medical schools, colleges and academies ; by Lew- 
is C. Beck , M. D. Professor of Chemistry and Bot- 
any in New York City University, and in Rutger's 
College, New Jersey ,&c. third edition, numerous 
wood cuts; just published, for sale by JAMES’ 
MUNROE CO. 184 Washingten st. dil 
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Pp RIS EDITIONS of Seatt’s Novels and Poetical 
W orks, and Lockhavt’s Life of Scott; Byron’s 
Works ; Scotts Life of Napoleon ; Pickwick Club ; 
Letters of Elia; Hallam’s Constitotional flistory,. 
and History of the Middle Ages; Miss Edgeworth’s 
Tales of Fashionable Lile,§c §c. For sale at TICK- 
NORS., dl: 


UVENILE BOOKS. A great variety of new 

and useful Juvenile Books, suitable for the ap- 
proaching holidays, for sale by JAMES MUNRUE 
§ CO., 134 Washington street. dl 


ISHOP CHEVERUS —In Press, and will be 

published ina few days, by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO-—the Life of Cardinal Cheverus Aichbishop 
Bordeaux by J. Muen Dubourg, translated trom the 
French, by a citizen of Boston. Dec. fF 


RESCOTT’S HISTORY OF FERDINAND 

AND ISABELLA-New edition. CHAS. 

C LITTLE & JA MES BROW have this day pub- 

lished, * History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella, the Catholic.” By William H Prescott. 
Fourth edition. 

This new edition is ornamented’ with two addition- 
al beautifully engraved Heads, one of Columbus, 
from a picture by Parmigiano, in the Royal Gallery 
at Naples, and one of Gonzalyo de Cordova. 

_ Copies constantly for sale in a variety of fine bind- 

ing, at TICKNOR’S. dl. 

Sew NTRY STORIES, by Mary Russeli: Mitford ° 
—For sale at TICKNOR’S. dl 
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9 ppoorneey LECTURES. The sixth lecture in the 
course, will be delivered, at the Hall- opposite 
the Savings Bank, in Tremont Street, on Wednesday 
Dec. 5, at 3 o’elock,--by Dr M.S. Perry. Subject, 
* Physical Educa ion.’ ; 

Teachers, parents,.and the public generally, are 
respectfully invited to attend throughout the course. 

G. F. Tuaver—for the Committee. 
Nov, 24. 








NGLISH BOOKS.—Just received by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street, 

Shakespeare’s Plays, with Life by Hafness 

The Book ot Gems, 2 vols 8vo 

Sonnets by Edward Moxon 

Heath’s Shaksp2are Gallery 

Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric 

Poole’s Testimony of St Cyprian against Rome 

Englandunder Seven. Hdministrations—by A. Fon~ 
blanque 

Bible Narrative, arranged in. the words of the author- 
ized version, &c 

Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de Mcdici, with a memoir 
of the author 

Gray’s Bard Hlustrated 

Glossary of Architecture, 400 cuts 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with a Life by Gardiner 

Dumesnil’s Latin Synonymes, translated 

Saunders’s Pertraits and Memoirs of the Reformers 

Leightons Works, by Aikman, t vol- 

Kants Critic of Pure Reason 

Memorials of Myles Coverdale 

Hancock on Common Roads and Steam Carriages 

Lainhs Prose Works—dco Poetical Works—do.Letters 

Mirabeau’s Letters on England 

Mrs Jamiesons Romavee of Biography 

Distionary of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers &c 

Miifords History of Greece, continued to the death 
of Alexander the Great, by R. A. Davenport 

Grier’s Mechanics Pocket Dictionary 

Southeys Essays, 2 vols. 

Stanley Tales 

Spiritual Honey from Natural Hives 

The Peerage of England,exhibiting the present state 
of each Peer, by N. H. Nicholas, FRS 

Aikin’s Letters fro a Father to his Son 

Jamicsons Mechanics of Fluids 

The Book of Thoughts &c¢ §e 


n24 





NOTICE. 
HVE second quarter of Mr and Mrs B. KENT’S 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
will commence on the 3d of December— Monday af- 
ter Thanksgiving. 

Terms, for Board or Tuition, made known on ap- 
plication to them at their residence in Roxbury, cor- 
ner of Zeigler and Warren streets, or to Rev. E. §, 
Gannett, or Mr G. F. ThayerwTeacher, in Boston. 

n24 Stispd 


VV R G. H. PIERCE has opened an Academy in 
1 Somerset Street, in the second building on the 
left from BeacSeompyet, to instruct in tiie common 
and higher brancivés, and to prepare Young Gentle- 
me and Lads for College or Mercantile pursuits, 
Parents are invited tocall atthe rooms. Reference 
to Gentiemen of the first respectability. 
nov 17 ist? 








ROARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Refer to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, R M. Hodges, Charles 
Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the School. 

The Academical Year commences the second 
Monday of September, and consists of four quarters, 
of eleven weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiv- 
ing divide the first and second quarters unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each; the 
fourth, five greeks. 


Board §c. for a year, $150 D Always 
Winteror Spring, 50 in 
“é . “tep ¢ oP 5? 
one quarter, ¢ Summer or Fall, 45 Sadvuce. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical de- 
partinent, $6, $12, and $US a quarter; or $20, $45 
and $55 a year, in advance, 

Music, with trse of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without addition- 
al charge. 

Auy one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

Teacher of Music, Charles Zeuner, President of 
the Hance! Haydn Society, Boston, 

Teacher of Modern Languages, L. de Mariotti, 
University, Parma. 

Teacher of Drawing, Painting, and Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Mrs. Mack. 

Competent Young Ladies assist in various branch- 
es, one of whom, at least resides in the family of the 
Principal. 

D. Mack, Princiz al. 

Cambridge, Nov. 10th, 1838. nov 24 
A NUALS for 1859.—Finden’s Tableaux of the 

Affections, 12 plates, imperial 4to, morocco. 
Buds and Blossoms, by Heath, 10 plates, royal 4dto, 
watered silk 
Beauty’s costume, 12 plates, rich watered silk 
Fisher’s Drawing Scrap Book, by L.E.L., 36 plates, 
royal dto <i 
The Oriental Annual, 18 plates, 8vo, morocco, ele- 
gavt : 
Friendship’s Annual and Winter’s Wreath, 10: plates 
121mo, morocco, clegant 
Forget Me Not, by Shoberll, I} plates, 12mo, me- 
rocco, elegant 
The Waverley Keepeake, 60 plates, 4to, arabesque 
Italy, France and Switzerland, by Harding and 
Prout, 43 tine plates 
Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book, 8vo, 36 pits, morocce 
The Byron Gallery, 8vo, 36 plates, moroeco 
The Keepsake, a splendidly illustrated volume, silk 
Jennings’s Landscape Annual, with beautiful plates, 
bound ia morocco 
The Token, edited by S. G. Goodrich, bound in rich 
cloth, with fine plates 

The Gift, edited by Miss Leslie—the most elegant 
annual of the year 

The Violet, edited by Miss Leslie—a very beautiful 

Juvenile annual 
The Christian Keepsake, with many rich plates 
The Religious Souveuir, edited by Mrs Sigourney 
The Juvenile Keepsake, &c &c 

Just received by li. P. NICHOLS & Co. 

n24 147 Washington street. 








CHOOL BOOK AND STATIONARY STORE. 
—S. G. SIMPKINS, 79 Court, corner of Brattle 
street, Boston, keeps « snstantly for sale a general as- 
sortment of School and Juvenile Books, Stationery, 
and Account Books. 
Also,—Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket Books, 
Wallets, Portfolios, Tooth Brushes, Rodgers’s Pen- 
knives, &c. &c. nl7 





CHURCH LAMPS. 

CHANDELIERS, with from 3 to 

Pulpit Lamps of a variety of patterns. 
Mantel and 


RONZED 
12 lights. 
Also a soueeel assortment of Astral, 


adi , s. For sale by 
meer eT & STANWOOD, 29 Tremont Row. 
~ nov. 3. isSw 








PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 101 State street, has een 
e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring — 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. 
rs of various sizes. 
oOee aant to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 























POETRY. 
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FOR THS REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
" RELIGION. 


From hallowed shrines let fragrant incense rise, 
In wreathing volumes to the azure skies, 
And speak the gratetul homage of the soul, 


When man would own his Maker’s high control. 


But costly spices on the marble mound, 

Or pertume scattered on the humbler ground, 
Or prostrate heads, or bended knees alone, 
Find no acceptance at the heavenly throne. 





°T is the pure heart, devoted amd sincere, 
Bowing in grateful love and holy fear, 


CHRIS TLAN 


SENET 


























His dust has mingled long © 
With hers he loved so well, 
Whose evening prayer and song 

Could each young care dispel. 


Sexton, I love the spot, 
And that old willow tiee ; 
Your spade shall harm it not, 
No, harmed it must not be. 
National Inteligencer. 











‘MISCELLANEOUS. 











‘ern branch is much sounder, and supports the 
greater part of the.spray, which denoted the 
power of producing an abundance of fruit.— 
Preceeding from the root are two suckers, of 
nearly the same size, one on the eastern, and 





the other on the western side of the tree, and 
which are not more than 15 or 20 years old. 
No perceptible difference can be discoveree be- 
tween them and the tree itself, by comparing 
the wood. This seems to denote the fact of the 
tree being a seedling variety. Indeed, its rude 
and spiny character seems to denote a native of 
the soil. 





The upturned eye, and the imploring gaze, 
The heart-felt prayer, and joyous songs of praise : 


’T is the firm faith, and actions free from guile, 
The mind exempt from thoughts which may defile, 
The strict obedience to our Maker's laws, 


That prove the vot’ry of Religion’s cause. 
A.R. P. 





(From the Philadelphia Herald.) 


The following beautiful lines, written by Henry 
W. Hemans, son of Mrs Hemans, we do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen in print. They will be found 
to contain much of that beauty and pathos which 
have thrown such a witchery around the poetry of 
his gified mother. 


They ask me why I do not weep? 
They say my leve was chil), 

Oh! think not sorrow is not deep 
Because its voice is still; 

The secret pang—the smothered sigh, 
Corrode the heart, but shun the eye. 


It was not beauty’s power that moved 
This fond heart to adore! 
1 loved her not as others loved, 
And yet I loved her more. 
For though her outward form was fair, 
Within was beauty far more rare. 


And yet I scarcely ought to mourn 
The spirit early Bown, 

Ere the soft heart by anguish torn, 
Affiiction’s blight had known, 

For I ’m in tears, and she at rest, 

The sufferer cannot weep the blest. 


She sleeps where in the balmy air 
The pertumed wild flowers wave ; 
And violets spring in garland fair 
Around her hallowed grave, 
And waft their sweet, their living breath, 
Around the silent couch of death. 


And often at the evening’s close 

I seek that lonely tomb, 
To tend a solitary rose 

That blossoms o’er her bloom : 
A graceful emblem of the dead, 
As pure and bright as swiltly fled ‘ 


(Fronm the Colonization Herald.) 


ON VISITING THE PENNSYLVANIA IN- 
STITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


Star of the sightle.2?4I8 "\ur dale, 
Nor blushing flowret bathed in dew, 
Nor rosy morn, ner moonbeam pale, 
Nor yon broad arch of living blue, 
Nor face of kindred love they view,— 
But thou, with heaven-enkindled ray, 
The gold of intellect doth strew 
For Nature’s cold neglect to pay :-— 


Dost paint them where ’mid fields of thought 
Proud forests wave, and streamlets flow, 
And plants spring up, with pertume fraught, 

And never-tading blossoms blow ,— 
Dost lead them where in pastures green, 
The lamb, though blind, securely feeds, 
While crystal fountains gush between, 
With music through the whispering reeds ? 


Star of the sightless! be thou blest! 
God hold thee in thy cloudless sphere, 
Till onward, toward the realm of rest, 
Lured by thy teachings kind and dear, 
Uncounted souls forget their wo, 
Unfold a pinion, pure and bright, 
And from their darkling path below 
Ascend to everlasting light. 


L.H.S. 


[From the National Intelligencer. | 


SEXTON, SPARE THAT GRAVE. 


While sojourning, a few years ago, in a neat littie 
village in New England, I visited one evening, the 
burialplace of its dead, which lay near the church, 
and was filled with * many a mouldering heap,’ and 
the humble memorials of those who had left the 
‘ warm precinets of the cheerful day.’ A fine Baby- 
lonian willow waved its drooping branches over an 
humble grave, which seemed to have been long ten- 
The sexton, with mattock and 
spade, was preparing to excavate a last resting place 
for one who had just departed this life, and appeared 
to be ready to re-open the grave to which I have 
alluded, when a gentleman of prepossessing appear- 


anted and neglected. 


ance, and advanced in years, came up to the sexton, 
and desired him to seek some other spot, as the grave 
he was about to violate contained the loved remains 
of his mother and son, a beautiful boy, who had died 
in his sixth year, about twenty years before. This 
incident suggested the following lines: 


Sexton! spare that grave, 
Touch not a single clod! 
There let the wild grass wave 

Forever o’er that sod. 


Sexton ! my Mother sleeps 
In that neglected spot ; 

The willow o’er it weeps, 
I pray thee touch it not. 


*T was my loved Father’s hand 
That placed it near her grave ; 
Then, sexton, let it stand, 
And long in sadness wave. 


Long years have passed away, 
By gloom and care oppressed, 

Since that dark, cheerless day 
When she was laid to rest. 


For she who soothed my woes, 
And lulled my cares to sleep, 

Shall still in peace repose, 
Though I am left to weep. 


And there my beauteous boy, 
Whose pale and noble brow 
Once glowed with love and joy, 

There, too, reposes now. 


\ overshadowed by its branches for two centu- 

















* 


is probably one planted by Governor John 
Endicott, on bis farm in that part of the ancient 
territory of Salem, now Danvers. 


~~ eae oe 


* town of the Massachusetts colony. 





The oldest living fruit tree of New England, 


Tradition 
has connected the planting of this patriarch of 
the orchards with the foundation of the town of 
Salem, in 1628. As the land which has been 


ries, was not granted to Endicott until Juty 3, 
1632, it is probable that the period when it en- 
tered into possession of the spot it has oc- 
cupied so long was somewhat later. A 
year, at least, must have passed before the 
forest could have been cleared away, and the 
soil prepared for the reception of fruits. It is 
therefore probable, that it was set in 1633 or 
1634. 

The tradition of the family of the first 
governor of Massachusetts, is, that the tree was 
imported. The emigrants to New England, were 
well informed by their experience as cultivators 
in their native land, of the benefit of the accel- 
erating progress of transplanting, and they could 
not fail to perceive that its application would 
aidin the formation of orchards on the fields of 
the new world, as it had done on those of the 
old continent. Doubtless Endicott would have 
availed himself of the usual means of anticipa- 
ting the slow course of vegetation, by bringing 
from the nurseries of Europe, to his plantation, 
trees of such advanced age as to yield their pro- 
ductions early, instead of waiting a quarter of a 
century until the seeds should give the increase 
of new fruit. Considering the tree as trans- 
planted at the age of five years, it would be co- 
eval with the settlement of Salem, the oldest 


The late Doct. Bently, in a letter to Presi- 
dent John Adams, refers to a memorial of an- 
tiquity to fix the age of the pear tree. October 
1, 1809 he writes thus: 


If imported by Governor Endicott, 
which is according to family tradition, it must 
have been a seedling variety, and not grafted, 
none of the usual appearances of a grafted tree 
being visible.’ 

‘Its general form is low and spreading, about 
twenty feet high, and nearly the same in extent 
of branches. The circumference of the stem 
near the ground, is seven feet and five inches.’ 
Some of the Pears from this veneradle :~ee 
were exhibited at the table of the Worcester 
Agricultural Society atthe last Cattle Show. | 
They were of moderate size and of pleasant 
flavor, although not bearing advantageous com- 
parison with the delicious fruits introduced by 
modern cultivation.— Worcester Egis. 





THE LOAD OF COALS. 

As I stood looking out of my window, a cart 
of coals stopped at the door of the opposite 
house. It wasdrawn by two bony awk ward-look- 
ing horses, who had come along in such a slov- 
enly sleepy pace, and stopped, when the driver 
called to them, in such odd positions, that, 
though sorry to see how poor and jaded they 
seemed, I could not help smiling at them, The 
first had one front leg and a hind one stretch 
ing out, as if he was still going on, and the 
shaft-horse stood with both fore feet projecting 
out and wide apart, as though he had pulled 
back suddenly. 

As I looked at the horses, one of the men 
unfastened the pin of the cart to tilt it up, and 
the other went behind to pull it down ;the man 
behind jumped out of the way, aad down came 
the coals, with a noise that would have made 
me jump too, had I not been prepared for it. 
The cart fell back with a sharp rattle upon the 
shafts, and the last horse, as he moved on, play- 
fully bit at the back of his companion, 

One of the men, and a boy, presently set to 





‘The tree is near the site of the first man- 
sion of the Governor, and the land and tree al- 
ways have been and now (1809) are, the prop- 
erty of his direct heirs, being in the possession 
of Mr, John Endicott, nearly four score years of 
age, and of the sixth generation. To ascertain 
its age, near it, stood a dial, which was fixed 
upon a pedestal, which, the governor said, bore 
the age of the tree. That dial has been for 
years in my possession, It is in copper, 
square, horizontal, three inches, a very fair im- 
pression, and in the highest order. It was 


name.’ 
In 1796 the same faithful antiqyarian visited 


pearance of the tree: 

‘It now bears the name of the Endicott 
Pear, but in the family the Sugar Pear. This 
is the tree which stood not far behind the 
dial, and has its age reported from it. It is in 


front of the site of the house, and rises in three | 
trunks from the ground, and is considerably | 
* high, Itis much decayed within at the bottom, | fortable fire, ‘ have I been warm all day, and 
which gives it the appearance of three trunks: | 
but the branches at top are sound.’ 


The first of the following interesting notices | 


of the condition of the tree in 1837, was furn- | 
ished by the lineal descendants of Gov. Endi- | 
cott: the second and the drawing, from which | 
the cut at the head of this article has been’ 
inade, were prepared by the Rev. John Lewis | 


Russel. | 


‘ Account of the present condition of the Endicott 
Pear Tree.’ 

‘ This‘ Old Pear Tree’ is situated on the) 
southern side of a gentle slope of !and, and | 
sheltered by it, ir some measure, from the pier- | 
cing northerly and northwest winds, in what’ 
was once the garden of Gov. Endicott. The 
surrounding soil is a light loam, witha substra- 
tum of clay, Its appearance, at this time, 
(November, 1837,) is rather dwarfish, being) 
only 18 feet high, and 55 feet in the cir- | 
cumference of its branches. The trunk exhib- 
its all the marks of extreme old age, being en- 
tirely hollow, and mostly open on the south | 
side, with just sufficient bark to convey sap to | 
the branches. 
ference near the roots, and is divided into three 
parts; two of which are connected, to the| 
height of about 18 inches; the other is entirely | 
distinct, from the ground upwards. 


bark only on the outs.de of these divisions un- | 
til they reach the height of 7 or 8 feet, where | ticeship, and of punishing incorrigible offenders 
they are completely encircled with, and form | 


distinct limbs, with numerous lateral branches, | 
all of which appesr in a perfectly 


in length, and I presume it is known, that this | 
tree has never been grafted, but is natural fruit.’ 

‘No doubt the dilapidated condition of the 
trunk is owing, in some measure, to the want 
of care during the most part of two centuries of | 
its existence, being situated in an open field, 
without any protection, and often browsed by 
cattle, and injured by storms. This patriarch, 
within the last forty years, has often suffered 
severely from easterly and southerly gales. In 
October, 1804, 1t was nearly laid prostrate, be- 
ing shorn of all its branches, and its trunk split 
and divided in the manner before spoken of. 
In the heavy gale of September, 1815, it was 
again doomed toa similar fate; almost all its 
limbs at that time were either split or broken, 
and it appeared doubtful, for some time, if it 
would ever recover but such was its wonder- 
ful tenacity of life, that it rose again, phenix 
like, as it were, from its very ashes. At this 
time, the soil was loosened about its roots, and, 
for the first time since its introduction into this 
country, there was a large quantity of manure 
spread around it. About the year 1823 it was 
protected by a fence, to prevent the cattle from 
injuring it. It continues to produce fruit year- 
ly, and the average quantity for several years 
past las been about two bushels.’ 


“a Mr. Russel’s description. 

‘The Endicott Pear Tree is evidently of 
greatage, Its main trunk is entirely hollow, 
and much shattered. About a foot from the 
ground it divides into two distinct stems, which, 
although mere shells, yet have produced ex- 
ceedingly strong linbs. The actual thickness 
of live wood on the main branch, which faces 








‘and I really thought ita work that required 
| some patience, for when they had walked back- 
ward and forward more than twenty times, the 
heap of coal did not appear much less. 





| | saw it was with some difficulty that she etoop- 


the Endicott farm and thus describes-the ap- | ed, and the little bits that lay about were so 


| trouble of picking up. 





| 
{ 
{ 


There is| free. 


sound and | 
healthy state, T'wo suckers have sprung up| 
from the roots, one on the northeast, and the | years for Leah—Neah had 7 days warning of the 
other on the southwest side, each 10 or 12 feet | flood,and was commanided to take the fow!s of the 


chamberlains—a 7 days feast—sent for the 
Queen on the 7th day ; and in the 7th year of 
his retgn she was taken to him. 


had 7 maids to attend her-—Solomon was 7 


work to get the coals in at the cellar window 


REGISTER. 





ee 











which he feasted 7 days. In the tabernacle 
was 7 lamps—7 days were appointed for an 
atonement upon the altar, and the Priest’s son 
was ordained to wear his father’s garment 7 
days, The children of Israel ate unleavened 
bread 7 days, Abraham gave 7 ewe Jainbs to 
Abimelech as a memorial for a well—Joseph 
mourned 7 days for Jacob. The Rabbins say, 
God employed the power of answering this 
number to perfect the greatness of Samuel, his 
naine answering the value of the letters in the 
Hebrew word which signify 7—whence Han- 
nah, his mother, in her thanks says, ‘ that the 
barren had brought forth 7.’ In scripture are 
enumerated 7 resurrections, the widow’s son by 
Elias, the Shunamite’s son by Elisha, the sol- 
dier who touched the bones of the prophet, the 
daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, the wi- 
dow’s son of Nain, Lazarus, and our blessed 
Lord.--Out of Mary Magdalene was cast 7 
devils. The Apostles chose 7 deacons. 
Enoch, who was translated, was the 7th after 
Adam and Jesus Christ the 77th in a direct 
line. Our Savior spoke 7 times from the cross, 
on which he remained 7 hours; he appeared 7 
times; after 7 times 7 days sent the Holy 
Ghost. In the Lord’s Prayer are 7 petitions, 
expressed in 7 times 7 words, omitting those of 
mere grammatical connexion. Within this 
number are contained al] the mysteries of the 
Apocalypse, revealed to the 7 churches of Asia ; 
there appeared 7 golden candlesticks, and 7 
stars in the hand of him that was in the midst ; 
7 lamps being the 7 spirits of God. The Sook 
with 7 scals—the lamb with 7 horns and 7 eyes 
--7 angels with 7 seals—-7 kings—7 thunders 
—7 thousand men slain, The Dragon with 7 
heads--7 angels bearing 7 phials of wrath. 
The vision of Daniel was seventy weeks. The 
fiery furnace was made 7 tines hotter for Shrad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego—Nebuchadnezzar 
ate the grass of the field 7 years. ‘The elders 
of Israel were 70. There are also numbered 
7 heavens, 7 planets, 7 stars, 7 wise men, 7 
champions of Christendom, 7 notes in music, 7 
primary colors, 7 deadly sins, 7 sacraments in 
‘the Roman Catholic Church—the 7th son was 
considered as endowed with pre-eminent wis- 
dom. The 7th son of a 7th son is still thought 
by some to possess the power of healing dis- 
eases spontaneously, Perfection is likened to 
gold 7 times purified in the fire; and we yet 
say, ‘you frighten me out of my 7 senses.’ 
Anciently a child was not named before 7 days, 
not being accounted fully to have life before 
that periodical day, The teeth spring ovt in 











than an hour, however, when | looked again, the | 
heap was allcleared away. 

As I stood thinking what a comfort it was to | 
have a good stock of coals in the cellar, for the | 
days were getting somewhat winterly,a poor 
woman came by with a basket on her arm, 
which was partly covered by an old gray cloak. | 


‘No sooner did she see the place where the coals} 94 from that time decays. 
marked * William Boyer, London, Clock-maker, | had been, than she began carefully to pick up 
fecit, I, 1630. E.,’ the initials of the Governer’s | the little bits that were scattered here and 


there, and put them in the corner of her basket, 


small, that they scarcely seemed worth the 
The poor woman, how- 
ever, thought otherwise, for she did not go 
away untill she had carefully looked over the 
patch of coal-dust, and secured-all the bite she 
could find, 

‘Alas,’ thought J, as I turned to my com. 





never once looked at my fire with a grateful 
heart? never once remembered the coals in my } 


cellar with thankful feelings, while this poor, 


woman is glad to obtein such bits as I should , 
not deem worth picking up? How.little dol ! 
deserve the comforts enjoy. It becomes me 
to ask God, for Jesus Christ’s sake, to make 
me more mindful of other’s wants, and of my 


| owu mercies.’ 


4 Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God his given me more.’ 


Child’s Companion. 


The following interesting and singular com- 
pilation of the number Seven in the Scriptures, 
may furnish an agreeable morceau to some ol 
our Readers. 


In six days creation was perfecied, and the 
7th was consecrated to rest. On the 7th of the 
7th month a holy observance was ordained to | 
the Children of Israel, who feasted 7 days, and 
remained 7 days in tents—the 7th year was di- | 
rected to be a Sabbath of rest for all things ; | 


a 


It is 7 feet 4 inches in circum-| and at the end of 7 times 7 years commenced 
| the grand Jubilee—every 


7th year the land lay | 
fallow ; every 7th year there was a general re- 
lease from all debts, and all bondsmen were set 
From this law may have originated the 
custom of binding young meu to 7 years appren- } 


by trvasportation for 7, twice 7, or three times 
7 years—every 7th year the law was directed 
to be read to the people—Jacob served 7 years 
for the possession of Rachel, and also another 7 


air into the ark by 7s, and the clean beasts by 7s. 
The ark touched the ground on the 7th month ; 
and in 7 days a dove was sent: and again in 7 
days after. The 7 years of plenty, and the 7 
years of famine, were foretold in Pharavh’s 
dreams, by the 7 fat and the 7 lean beasts; 
and the 7 ears of full corn, and the 7 ears 
of blasted corn. The young animals were to 
remain with the dam 7 days, and at the close 
of the 7th to be taken away. By the old law, 
man was commanded to forgive his offending 
brother 7 times ; but the meekness of the last 
revealed religion extended his humility and 
forbearance to 70 times 7 times. ‘If Cain shall 
be revenged 7 fold, truly Lamech 70 times 7.’ 
In the destruction of Jericho 7 priests bore 7 
trumpets 7 days, On the 7th they surrounded 
the walls 7 times, and after the 7th time the 
wall fell. Balaam prepared 7 bullocks and 7 
rams for a sacrifice. 7 of Saul’s son’s were 
hanged to stay a famine. Laban pursued Jacob 
7 days journey. Job’s friends sat with him 7 
days and 7 nights, and offered 7 bullocks and 7 
rams as an atonement for their wickedness. 
David in bringing up the ark, offered 7 bullocks 
and 7 rams, Elijah sent his servant 7 times to 
look for the cloud. Hezekiah in cleansing the 
temple, offered 7 bullocks and 7 rams and 7 he- 
goats for a sin-offering. The children of Isra- 
el, when Hezekiah took away the strange altars 
kept the feast of unleavened bread 7 days, and 
again other 7 days. King Abhasuerus had 7 


Queen Esther 


: 
In less | 








the west, does not exceed six inches. ‘The east- 


years building the temple, at the dedication of | 


the 7th month and are shed and renewed in the 
7th year, when infancy is changed into child- 
hood. At thrice 7 years the faculties are de- 
veloped, manhood commences, and we become 
legally competent to all civil acts—at four times 
7 man js in the full possession of his strength— 
at five times 7 he is fit for the business of the 
worid—at six times 7 he becomes grave and 
wise or never—at 7 times 7 he is in his apogee, 
At eight times 7 
he is in his first climateric—at nine times 7, or 
63, he is his grand climacteric, or year of dan- 
ger—and ten times 7 or three score years and 
ten, has by the Royal Prophet been pronounced 
the natural period of human life, There were 


PELLING.—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, 

and Introduction to do. 
READING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. 
ARITHMETIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 8, and Key; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key. 
ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 
HISTORY—Parley’s Book of the United States ; 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book ; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel to do; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. 
GEOGRAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wood- 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake's Geogra- 
phy for Children. 
ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy ; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. 
CHEMISTRY.—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 
PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher ; 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book. ; 

CEOMETR Y.—Holbrook’s Easy lessons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

W RITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship ; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping ; 

Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTION ARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary ; Johnsen’s and Walker’s im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, School Committees, &c., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 

School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 
sept l 


P KOBUS; or Rome in the Third Century. In 
letters of Lucius M. Piso from Rome to Fausta 
the daughter of Gracchus at Palmyra, 2 vols. 

ZENOBIA ; or the Fall of Palinyra. In letters 
of Lucius M. Piso from Palmyra to his friend Marcus 
Curtius at Rome, 2 vols. 

Extract from the North American Review for Octo- 
ber 1838. 

‘ The Letters from Palmyra,’ of which the present 
work is the sequel, is one of the most brilliant addi- 
tions to American Literature. To have fallen on a 
subject of such admirable capabilities, and unappro- 
priated by previous seekers after attractive themes 
for works of fiction, was a piece of rare good fortune, 
in an age of such literary abundance as the present ; 
to have treated it in a manner fully equal to its de- 
mands on the imagination required high powers. per- 
severing labor, and the keenest perception. All this 
was done in that beautitul work, 

The style of these works cannot be too highly 
commended. It is easy, graceful, and pure—vary- 
ing with the subject, and happily expressive of all its 
changes. In narrative, itis simple and unadorned. 
In description of external scenery it becomes ornate, 
and sometimes highly colored. The plotis carried 
on amidst the antiquities and innumerable historical 
associations of the Eternal City. Itis a great excel- 
lence in fictitious composition, to make the reader 
see the things described. Thisis precisely the lead- 
ing excellence of the descriptive parts in both of our 
authors works. They seem to be realities reduced 
to writing. The book leaves an impression of com- 
pleteness, just proportion, and admirable distribution 
of parts, which are found in perfection ouly in the 
works of great masters.’ 

Published by J. H. FRANCIS, 128 Washington 
, , oct 6 
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NEW AND APPROVED BOOKS For 
THE YOUNG. 

WEEE. JORDAN & CO. would direct the 

attention of Parents to the list of new and ap: 

proved Children’s Books, published by them. 

_ 1. Mary Howitt’s Tales in Prose, fine engray. 

ings. 


2. Mary Howitt’s Tales in Verse, (in press.) 

3. Mary Howitt’s Natural History, many en. 
gravings. 

4. 


Peter Parley’s Rambles in Great Britai 
Wales, &e. y ’ rea ritain, 

5. Peter Parley’s Christmas Tales. 

6. Peter Parley’s Gift—all with beautiful en. 
gravings. : 

7. The Child's Gem, edited by a lady, 12 en. 
gravings. 
8. Teacher’s Present, for Sunday School Chil. 
ren. 


9. » Rollo at Work, by Rey. Jacob Abbott. 
10. Rollo at Play, by the same authyr. 
11. Rollo Learning to Read, by the same author 


—all illustrated. 
; 12. Pictures and Stories for Children, by a Boston 
ady, 

13. Stories and Rhymes for Children, do. many 
engravings. 


14. Young Lady’s Aid, by Rev. Jason Whitman. 
15. Young Gentleman’s Assistant, by the same. 
16. Peter Parley’s Bible Geography, full of en. 


gravings. 

17. Victims of Gaming, by an American Physi- 
cian. 

15. Almonuc, or the Golden Rule, a Tale of the 
Sea. 

19. Lily of the Valley, by the author of Henry 
and his Bearer. 

29. Drooping Lily, by Miss Sherwood—both 
with a copperplate. 

21. Boy and the Birds. 

22. Ladder to Learning, by Mrs Trimmer. 

Also several new works for the young, in press, 
and a complete assortment of all the good Juveniles 
published in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

, nov 17 
grr DID ANNUALS FOR 1839. English 
Annuals. Finden’s Tableaux of the A ffections; 
a series of picturesque illustrations of the Womanly 
Virtues. Edited by Mary Russel Mitford—12 plates, 

Buds and Blossoms; a series of highly finished en- 
gravings, with illustrations in verse. Edited by Mrs 
Fairlie—ten plates. 

Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book, with poetical 
illustrations by L. E. L. 36 plates. 

Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s Wreath. 

Ackerman’s Forget Me Not, 11 plates. 

Oriental Annual, or Scenes in India, by T. Bacon; 
with engravings by Finden. 

Beauty and Costume; aseries oi Female Jfigures 
in the dresses of a!l times and nations. By C. Heath. 

The Waverley Keepsake, or Scott and Scotland il- 
lustrated, containing 60 plates, 4to. 

Fisher’s Juvenite Keepsake, 8vo. 16 plates, ara- 
besque. 

The Byron Gallery, 8vo. 36 plates, morocco. 

The Imperial, a beautiful annual bound in mo- 
rocco. 

American Annuals. 

The Christian’s Keepsake, and Missionary Anne. 
al, ten engravings. 

The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. 

The Gift edited by Miss Leslie. 

The Religious Souvenir edited by Mrs Sigourney, 

The Violet, a Juvenile Souvenir edited by Miss 
Leslie. 

American Juvenile Keepsake. 

Juvenile Forget Me Not. 

Youth’s Annual. 

Youth’s Keepsake. 

For sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washinzton 
and School sts. nov 17 





FOR FRENCH SCHOLARS. 
HE French Practical Teacher; a complete 
Grammar of the French Language on the pro- 


and a Vocabulary. By B. F.-Bugard. 





7 chiefs before Thebes. The blood was to be 
sprinkled 7 times before the altar—Namaan 
was to be dipped 7 times in Jordan-——Apuleius 
speaks of dipping the head-7 times in the sea 
for purification. In all solemn rites of purga- 
tion, dedication, and consecration, the oil or 
water was 7 times sprinkied. The house of 
wisdom in Proverbs, had 7 pillars, 


A very curious mode of trying the title to 
land is practised in Hindostan. ‘Two holes are 
dug in the disputed spot, in each of which the 
plaintiff and defendant’s lawyers put one of 
their legs, and remain there till one ef them is 
tired, or complains of being stung by insects, 
in which case his client is defeated. In this 
country, it is the client, and not the lawyer, 
who puts his foot into it. 

We learn from Norway, says a letter dated 
Copenhagen, 22d November, that the speci- 
mens of natural history collected at Spitzber- 
gen and in the North by the French scientific 
expedition is much greater than from its ehort 
stay, the geographical position and the soil of 
this part of tie globe, warranted. Among 
them have been found families of animals and 
plants hitherto unknown, 


A Mistake Correctrepo.—An orator hold- 
ing forth in favor of * woman, dear divine wo- 
man,’ concluded thus: ‘Oh my‘ hearers, de- 
pend upon it nothing beats a good wife.’ I 
beg your pardon,’ replied one of his auditors, ‘a 
bad husband does.’ 


Boiten Tooru.—A boy named Havard, 
living at Crickhowell, had a tooth extrac ted; 
he returned home, boiled it a quarter of an hour, 
and replaced it. It is now as useful as ever. 
A recipe to that effect appeared in an news- 
paper some time ago, 
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POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
FI\HE Subscribers, at the Literary Rooms, 12) 
Washington street keep constantly on hand all 
the Books used in Common, Primary and Classical 
Schools, on the most favorable terms, at wholesale 
and retail. 

Orders from Schools, Colleges, Teachers, &c. will 
be executed at fair prices. 

REA DERS--Pierpont’s First Class Book, National 
Reader, Introduction to do., Young Reader, Emer- 
son's First Class Reader, Second do, Third do, Blake’s 
Reading Book, Boston Reading Lessons, Worcester’s 
Reading Books, &c. 

SPELLING—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, 
New do, Introduction todo, Webster's Cummings’s 
Primary, Lee’s, &c &e. 

W RITING—Foster’s, Marshall's, Bascom’s, &e. 

PHILOSOPH Y—Parker’s, Comstock’s, Jones’s 
Grund’s, Abercrombie’s. Olmsted’s, Smellie’s. 

CHEMISTRY—-Comstock’s, Blake's, Grund’s, 
Turner’s- 

BOTAN Y—--Blake’s, 
Phelps’s, Bigelow’s. 

ALGEBRA—Bourdon’s, Colburn’s, Grund’s Eu- 
ler’s, Bailey’s, Smyth’s, Day’s. 

DICTION ARIES-- Webster's, Worcester’s, John- 
son’s, Walker’s, Todd’s Johnson & Walker. 

GRAMMARS—Smith’s, Frost’s, Murray’s, Al- 
ger’s Murray, Greene’s, Putnam’s Murray, Fiske’s 
Murray, Parker & Fox’s. 

HISTORIES—Worcester’s Ist, 2d, and 8d Books 
Goodrich’s, Hale’s, Tytler’s, Parley’s, Robbins’s, 

GEOGRA PHIES--Ol!ney’s, Smith’s, Woodbridge s 
Worcester’s, Woodbridge & Willard’s, Field’s, 
Fowle’s, Malte Brun, Smileag’s, Balbi’s, : 

ARITH METICS—Emerson’s Ist, 2d and 3d Parts 
Adams’s, Parley’s, Colburn’s, Walsh’s, Greenleat’s, 
Barnard’s ; 

FRENCH BOOKS—Poyer’s Dictionary, Mendon’s 


Comstock’s, Lincoln’s, 


part of speech is employed until its use has been 
fully stated and illustrated. As the rules are num- 
bered, and the words of the exercises have over them 
the numbers to be referred to for their translation, 


guide. 


done, that he must as necessarily and practiaclly learn 
and retain the rule, without the tedious operation of 
committing them to memory, as if he were to recite 
them verbatim to an instructor. 

The French Practical Translator, or, easy method 
of learning to translate French into English. Con- 
taining a treatise on French pronunciation; the 
general principles for the use of the parts of speech, 
and directions for finding them in any dictionary ; a 
collection of interesting exercises, the difficulties of 
which are calculated gradually to increase with the 
knowledge of students ; a Vocabulary o! the different 
words used in the exercises. Second Edition. By 
B. F. Bugard, 

The above two Books will be found very useful 
for persons wishing to instruct themselves, as they 
will serve all the purpose of private instruction with- 
out the use of any other Book. Published by J. H, 
FRANCIS, 128 Washington st. eptjan s8 


ORTH AMERICAN SPELLING BOOK, 
conformed to Worcester’s Dictionary, with a 
progressive series of easy Reading Lessons. By Le. 
vi W. Leonard, author of the Literary and Scientific 
Class Book, and Sequel to Easy Lessons. Twelfth 
edition. 

‘This little work is somewhat beyond the range 
of our accustomed studies. But we cannot deny our- 
selves the satisfaction of saying, that as far as we are 
able to form an idea of what a Spelling Book should 
be, this is precisely that thing.”.—N. A. Review. 

‘We consider it better adapted to small children 
than any Spelling Book which has ever fallen into 





been considerable.’— Courier and Enquirer. 
Published by GEO. TILDEN, Keene, N. H., and 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 
School Committees and Teachers furnished with 
copies for examination on application to the Publish- 
ers. tnov25i&oa au 25 





, A. Us Ao 

HE Tractsof the American Unitarian Association 
furnished in sets or numbers, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No. 134 Washington st. tf m 12 
YAN’S ALGEBRA. An Elementary Treatise 
on Algebra, Theoretical and Practical, adapted 
to Schools and Colleges. By James Ryan, author of 
Differential and Integral Calculus, New American 
Grammar of Astronomy, with an Appendix by Rob- 
ert Adrian, Professor of Mathematics and Natural 

Philosophy in Columbia College. Fourth edition. 
This work is used in nearly all the Schools and 
Colleges in New York, and in many of the Southern 
States, and voluntary letters highly recommendatory 
have been received from many of the best Teachers. 
Gentlemen introducing a new Algebra into their 
Schools are invited to examine this work, copies for 
whom will be furnished gratis. WEEKS, JORDAN 

& CO. 121 Washington st. nov 17 


EW BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. The Youne 
Man’s Assistant, by Rev. Jason Whitman. This 
day published and for sale by WEEKS, JORDAN 
§ CO. 121 Washington st. ' nov 17 
OUNG LADY'S FRIEND—STATIONERS’ 
co’s EDITION. The American Stationers’ 
Company’s Edition of Mrs Farrar’s Young Lady’s 
Friend, for sale to the trade, and at retail, by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, 121 Washington st. 
Also, Mrs Child’s Frugal Housewife ; Fosdick’s 
New German Grammar; Cousin’s Psychology, new 
edition. nov 17 


oe GERMAN GRAMMAR. — Introduction 
to the German Language ; comprising a Ger- 
man Grammar, with an Appendix of important T4- 
bles and other matter; and a German Reader, select- 
ed from the Classic Literature ot Germany ; with 
Notes &e. By David Fosdick, Jr. : 

Just published, and for sale by 

p10 JAMES MUNROE & Co. 


OUNG MAN’S ASSISTANT in Effort 
Self-Cultivation. By Jason Whitman, poten 




















Nugent’s do, Fowle’s Grammar, Surault’s do, Bol- 
man’s do, Wanostrocht’s do, Hentz’s Reader. La Bag- 
atelle. . 2% 
_ LATIN—Leverett’s Lexicon, Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionary, Andrews’ & Stoddard’s Grammar, Gould’s 
Virgil, Cooper’s do, Walker’s Reader, Cleveland’s 
First Lessons. Jacob’s Reader, &c, &e. 

Also, Italian, Spanish and Greek School Books, ef 


every kind. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, 
oct 13 


of Young Lady’s Aid. 


Just received, for sale by JAME 
Co. 134 Washington st. 4 c Neen: 


INGING SCHOOL BOOKS.—Bos 
S Choir Odeon, Ancient Lyre, Glee Book, Hae, 
Social Choir, Juvenile Singing School, &c "gc at 
wholesale and retail, at 147 Washin ton St. b H 
P. Nichols & Co. (ica capil des 


— a Choirs supplied on favorable terms. 











gressive system; by which the acquisition of writing | 
and speaking French is made easy; comprising 244 | 
exercises, neatly written in the style of conversation; ? 


The Plan of this Book differs from all grammars ! 
| published, especially in the order of the rules and | 
| Composition of the exercises, in which not a single | 


they afford to the student a constant, sure and easy } 
to his progress through the exercises, thus | 
prepared, he is so often reminded of what is to be! 


our hands, and our experience in these books has 








ALES OF THE DAY, Ist and 2d series—con- 
taining the best selections from Blackwood, 
Bentley, New Monthly, Metropolitan, and other 
English Magazines. 
* Cheap, lively, novel and talented, they deserve 
and acquire new patronage every day.’—Centinel. 
‘Under this title Nichols & Co. are publishing one 
of the best periodicals of the day. It furnishes the 
cream of the English Magazines, being selections 
from them, and is printed on exceedingly neat and 
elegant type, at a low price.’—N. Y. Sun. 
147 Washington street, 
nl7 tf opposite the Old South, 


PLEN DID ENGLISH ANNUALS FOR 1839. 

) 1. The Book of Royalty. Characteristics ot 
British Palaces, by Mrs §. C. Hall; the drawings 
by W. Perring and J. Brown, richly colored plates, 
imperial 4to, crimson and purple morocco, superb. 

_2. Finden’s Tableaux of the Affections, A se- 
ries of Picturesque illustrations of the Womanly Vir- 
tues; edited by [Miss Mittord, imperial 4to, green 
and gold. 

3. Buds and Blossoms. A seriesfof highly finish- 
ed engravings, after Chalon, Landseer, §c. edited 
by Mrs Fairlie, imperial 4to, richly colored silk. 

4. Beauty’s Costume. Female Figures in the 
Dresses of all Times and Nations, with descriptions 
by Leitch Ritchie, Esq. royal 4to, elegantly bound. 
_ 5. The Drawing Room Scrap Book. With Poet- 
ical Tilustrations by L. E. 1.. 36 splendid plates, roy- 
al 4to, fancy arabesque binding. 

6. The Oriental Annual. Or Scenes in India, by 
Thomas Bacon with engravings by Finden, trom 
drawings by Stanfield, Roberts, §&c¢. 8vo—morocco, 
elegant. 

7. Friendship’s Offering, and Winter’s Wreath, a 
Christmas and New Year’s Present, 10 fine plates. 

8. Forget Me Not. A Christmas, New Year’s 
and Birthday Present, edited by Frederick Shoberll, 
11 engravings— morocco. 

9. The Waverley Keepsake. Landscape Histori- 
cal Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, from Draw- 
ings by Turner, Cruikshanks, &c. 4to. arabesque. 

10. Juvenile Scrap Book. By Agnes Strickland 
and Bernard Barton, 16 elegant engravings, band- 
somely bound. 

_ IL. Italy, France and Switerland. Views of Ci- 
ties and Scenery, by Prout and Harding, with de- 
scriptions by Roscoe, 4to elegant. 





12. Lady Blessington’s Gems of Beauty. 
_13. The Keepsake. 
14. Heath’s Book of Beauty. 
15. Heath’s Picturesque Annual. 
16. The Diadem, a new annual, royal 4to, 13 


plates, silk. 

17. Jeaning’s Landscape Annual, the Tourist, in 
Portugal, 8vo. morocco. 

18. The Oriental Keepsake, Syria and the Holy 
Land illustrated, 4to. arabesque. 

The Spirit of the Woods— Royal 8vo colored plates, 
half morocco. 

Romance of Nature—royal 8voe, colored plates, 
morocco. 

Ages (The) of Female Beauty, by Frederick 
Montague, 7 plates, 4to, splendid. 

Scenic (The) Annual, 36 plates, by Thomas Camp- 
bell, 4to. 

Authors of England, splendid plates, royal 4to. 

Corbaux’s Beauties, trom Lalla Rookh, cloth. 

Corbaux’s Beauties, trom Lalla Rookh, elegantly 
colored. 

Heath’s Shakspeare Gallery, Svo. 45 plates, ele- 
gant, morocco. 

Finden’s Illustrations of Byron, new edition, 2 vols. 
superb morocco. 

The Imperial, 8vo. for 1839. 

_ . American Annuals, 

The Christian’s Keepsake and Missionary Annu; 
for 1839, ten engravings. 

The Token and Atlantic Sonvenir, 1839. 

The Gilt, 1839, edited by Miss Leslie. 

The Religious Souvenir, 1839, 

The Violet, Juvenile Souvenir, 1839, edited by 
Miss Leslie. 

American Juvenile Keepsake, 1839. 

Forget Me Not, 1839. 

Most of the above are received and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington street. 

nov 17 


MERICAN ALMANAC, 1839, just published 


J Patron by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
oct. 6 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. | 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING; 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 
Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 


Y7 No subscription discontinued, except at the } 


discretion of the publisher, until all arrearage? °° 
paid. . 
Allcommunicatons, as well as letters of busines 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addrest 
ed to Davip ReEeEp, Boston. : 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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